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THE UNITY OF UNO 


Wauarever the private thoughts of statesmen, 
in public they are almost always radiant optimists, 
or, a8 we moderns say, wishful thinkers. We are 
not, therefore, surprised that the delegates to the 
first General Assembly of Uno have packed their 
bags and departed to their several nations amid 
a chorus of self-congratulation. M. Spaak, who 
presided over the General Assembly, is reported 
as saying that its first session has “‘ enhanced the 
prospect of peace,”’ and that the meetings of the 
Security Council have introduced a new era in 
diplomacy which also “‘ makes for peace.’ Mr. 
Attlee, in his sober review at the farewell session 
of the Assembly, said: ‘‘ In my view the success 
of these meetings has been very remarkable. Only 
those who put their expectations far too high will 
have experienced any disappointment.” 

We do not think that our own expectations 
were high, and we are therefore not disappointed, 
but we are unable to share this statesmanlike 
optimism, and we feel that there has been a good 
deal in the proceedings of Uno’s Assembly and 
Council to increase our alarm and despondency 
in regard to international relations. It is true 
that the world’s statesmen have, not without 
difficulty, got the machimery of Uno to work and 
have built the skeleton of a building within which 
it may continue to work. The Security Council 
is there, the Economic and Social Committee has 
been elected, the International Court has been 
constituted, the birth of the Trusteeship Council 
is confidently expected, trouble over atomic 
energy and bombs has been discreetly bypassed. 
So far, so good; the machinery for international 
co-operation. is there ; ; the multilateral marriage 
service of the United Nations has been performed, 
and they are, no doubt, now united in the United 
Nations Organisation. 

But they have been married, it must be remem- 
bered, before; twenty-seven years ago they were 
united in the League of Nations. The same ma- 


chinery of co-operation was set to work, the same 
skeleton house of peace built, the same epithal- 
amiums sung. 


The disastrous result taught a 


lesson which the world seems determined not to 
léarn: that machinery for international co- 
Operation is useless, is indeed a menace, unless 
there is a will among the governments of the 
world, and pre-eminently among the governments 
of Great Powers, to co-operate. As it turned out, 
the peace of the world might have been safer if 
the League had never been born, for in the days 
of Baldwin and Chamberlain it became an 
instrument which enabled governments to camou- 
flage their unwillingness to assume the obligations 
without which international peace and prosperity 
were unattainable. 

The disturbing feature in the proceedings of 
the last month in the Central Hall and Church 
House is that/they revealed hardly a trace of a 
vestige of embryonic unity or will to co-operate, 
least of all among the Great Powers. On the 
contrary, in the Assembly, in its committees, and 
on the Security Council, whether the subject was 
one merely of procedure or the position of the 
International Trade Union Movement, or the 
presence of British troops in Indonesia, the main 
lesson of the proceedings was embittered disunity. 
We have been told over and over again during the 
last two years that the only hope of peace will be 
found, not in international machinery, but in the 
unity of the three Great Powers—Britain, the 
U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. If that be true, the first 
session of Uno leaves us with very little hope 
either of Uno or of peace. 

The answer of the optimist is that, if there is 
disunity, it is better that Mr. Vyshinsky and Mr. 
Bevin should have it out in public, and then we 
all know exactly where we are. There may be 
sufficient shreds of truth in this for an inadequate 
garment to cover some of the nakedness of poor 
Uno. But it is poor consolation. The supreme 
need of the world to-day is international co-opera- 
tion to prevent war and to prevent universal 
economic disaster. To do either of these things 
requires the construction and use of international 
machinery such as was constructed in Geneva in 
1919 and in London in 1946. But if peace is to 


be consolidated and economic disaster avoided, 
the machinery must be used for co-operation. 
That is precisely what Uno’s machinery has not 
been used for during the last weeks. The 
ominous feature in the proceedings of the Security 
Council is that Uno has been used consistently as an 
instrument of national policy and power politics. 

Even the League’s purpose Was never so com- 
pletely perverted. And it was not merely that the 
machinery of Uno was used persistently in the 
Council as an instrument of active international 
hostility by the Great Powers ; the complete lack 
of co-operation was shown negatively and 
passively in its other organs. While the meetings 
were taking place, news about the world’s eco- 
nomic position became blacker and blacker. From 
all sides we heard of failure of crops and the 
approach of famine. Nothing but immediate 
international action, international co-operation 
and planning of the closest and most drastic nature 
can possibly prevent this international disaster. 
And here in London the machinery for such 
action had just been created ; the heads of govern- 
ments who alone could take the necessary decisions 
by a miracle were all collected on the spet. The 
League, we had often been told, had failed largely 
because it occupied itself exclusively with politics 
and ignored economics. Uno, one might. have 
hoped, would have learnt the lesson from past 
failure and impending disaster. On the contrary, 
while Mr. Vyshinsky fought his political battle to 
the last word over Indonesia and Greece and 
Syria, instead of sitting down with Mr. Bevin 
and Mr. -Stettinius and deciding upon how to 
save the world from starving, the Economic Com- 
mittee did nothing and the Assembly passed a 
pious and ineffective resolution. 

History has never forgiven Nero for fiddling 
while Rome was burning; perhaps she will 
always remember the first meeting of Uno for 
the spectacle of the representatives of. a Socialist 
Republic and a Socialist Monarchy ranting the 
ancient rubbish about prestige and honour while 
the workers of the world were starving. 
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Mission to India 


Cabinet Ministers 

to ee nk Go ee ab policy, 

age ee Se ional settlement, reflects the — 
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‘anxiety of Mr. Attlee and his 


colleagues 

what tit ba the inte Gana a 
by agreement. The Mission will 

the end of March. It will find in India an atmo- 

here of intense suspicion about the sincerity of 

ritish intentions: bitterness towards the Raj 


Hit 


is increased by the threat of now practically 


unavoidable famine. The outlook for the nego- 
tiations is in many ways unpropitious; but, at 
any rate, the Provincial —— as 

for the Central Assembly, will have been com- 
pleted ; the Mission will be able to 
with the duly elected representatives 

Indian people. Dr. Azad and Mr. Nehru have 
stated succinctly the minimum demands of Con- 
gress—an unequivocal declaration by the British 
Government of Indian independence, the con- 
vening of a Constituent Assembly, and the forma- 
tion of a provisional National Government. 
‘There will, we presume, be little di iculty in 
meeting the first two demands, provided that the 
time-table for the attainment by India of de facto 
independence is not too rigid. It is in relation 
to the third demand that obstacles are most 
likely to arise. In the House of Commons on 
‘Tuesday, Mr. Attlee spoke of “ the bringing into 
being of an Executive Council having the support 
of the main Indian parties.”. Will Congress 
regard such a Council as a satisfactory substitute 
fer a provisional Government ? Moreover, 
though Mr. Nehru talks of “ 95 per cent. Pakistan,” 
a basis has yet to be discovered om which the 
Muslim League will consent, even provisionally, 
to participate in an administration at the Centre. 


Elections in Belgium 


The Belgian elections have strengthened the 
Catholic Party, brought the Communist members 
of the Chamber from nine to twenty-three, and 
greatly reduced the strength of the Liberals.. A 
Government is difficult to form. If the Liberals 
will accept a moderate Socialist platform, the best 
solution would seem to be a continuation of the 
van Acker Coalition of Socialists, Communists 
and Liberals. The Liberals, however, are bitter 
after their defeat ; and, even if they are prepared 
to co-operate, such a Government of the Left would 
be continually held up by the Senate which, when 
the elections are completed, is likely to have a 
Catholic majority. The alternatives, however, 
seem even worse. If the Socialists were to join 
with the Catholics, either alone or in conjunction’ 
with the Liberals, the Communists would have 
all the advantage of opposition: they would be 
able to point a finger of scorn at Social Democrats, 
who could be represented (with some truth) as 
betraying Socialism by forming a coalition with 
the Catholic Right. The Socialists are very 
conscious of the dangers of compromising with 
the Catholics, and it is doubtful if they would do 
so even if Mr. de. Schijver can persuade the 
Catholic Party to abandon its support of King 
Leopold. It is doubtful how long any Govern- 
ment can last in the present uneasy balance of 
parties. The Socialists find themselves in the 
position that has now become common in Europe : 
they hold an increasingly restricted and precarious 
territory between the solid ranks of Catholicism 
and the growing ranks of Communism. 


Poles Apart 


Mr. Bevin’s reply to the Yugoslav Memo- 
randum, presented by Mr. Vyshinsky to the 
Security Council, on the alleged activities of 


Polish troops in Italy, was effective. The Yugo- 
slav charges that General Anders’ army was 
being moved north-eastwards, that it would 


shortly relieve American troops in the Julian 


Marches, and that it constituted a threat to the 
security of Yugoslavia, were rebutted by Mr. 
Bevin. In his reply he stated that, except 


~ 
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has 20 far displayed Fascist rather than 
traits; but Signor Giannini is an opportunist, 
ready to accept adherents from any quarter. 


Lull in America 


The American steel strike. has ended ; and the. 
struggle 


hefty increase in prices, which looks like 

down the n’s machinery for ree 
prices under control. Mr. John L. Lewis, now 
back in the A.F. of L., cpaule alain axaeaond 
demands a return to completely unfettered 
collective bargaining without any State interference 
with either wages or prices; and it looks as if 
before long he would be getting most of his way. 
If he does, there is little doubt that America will 
be heading for an inflationary-boom, to be 
followed in due course by a prodigious — 
unless indeed the Americans are prepared t 
lend their surplus production all over the world ® 
anyone who will take it, practically irrespective 
of the prospects of any return. It would, however, 
be premature to say that the die is already cast 
in favour of letting the inflationary forces develop 
unchecked. The Administration will doubtless 
attempt to withdraw to a new price line ; and the 
struggle will be renewed when the workers find 
that the wage-advances now conceded have been 
swallowed up. 


Productivity and Man-power 


The Government’s conferences with the Trade 
Unions and the employers on the question of 
man-power and production are likely to do 
substantial good only if the Government is able 
to give them a clear and satisfactory account of 
the prospective man-power position. By the 
middle of this year there will still be at least 
two million persons in the armed forces, and it is 
now being said—we know not on how 
authority—that reduction below this level will 
have to be slow, and that the ultimate target is 
at least a million men under arms. If these are 
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up to a really efficient ce. That is the 
prime need; and our military ‘‘ commitments ” 
will have perforce to be accommodated to it.. . 


The Agricultural Wage Impasse 


no power to. upset the Board’s decision, i$ in 
something of a dilemma ; Se & te tow eine 
to release the agricultural worker from 


A 


direction at a moment when the maintenance of 


the labour force is more plainly necessary than 
ever. One line that is being considered is some 
method of providing higher pay for skilled and 
experienced farm workers. ‘The Unions, however, 


of foodstuffs sold off the farm, either passing 
this on to the consumer or meeting it by an 
increase in the subsidies paid by the Exchequer. 
These are both unpleasant things to face; for 
a rise in the cost of living would at once provoke 
a whole series of wage-demands. 


Uno and Science 


The appointment of Dr. Julian Huxley as the 
Executive Secretary of the Preparatory Com- 
mission of U.N.E.S.C.O. is a matter of all-round 
congratulation. It is, apart from Dr. Huxley’s 
general qualifications, a recognition that science, 
which was left out in the original conception 
(or, at least, was regarded merely as the content 
of “‘ Education ’’ and of ‘* Culture ’’) is accepted 
for what it is to-day—the dynamic of our social 

and the material factor, for good or ill, 
in our civilisation. Dr. Huxley should succeed 
in creating a really effective organisation. He 
has been actively promoting the ideas behind 
it for years, both in terms of the humanities and of 
science, and he embodies in his own appointment 
the good will necessary to the task. He was the 
nominee of the Ministry of Education. He 
represents what Archibald McLeish and the 
Americans wapted when they insisted on putting 
the “S” into U.N.E.C.O. and his appointment 
had the enthusiastic support of the French, the 
custodians of ‘‘ Culture.’’” His reputation and 
personai relationships with the Russians may 
be a considerable factor in bringing them in. 


Spy Racket 


In the international anarchy of our day every 
Government employs spies, and all military 
attachés have the job of obtaining “ information ”’ 
—which is not easily distinguishable from 
espionage. If challenged, all governments disown 
their spits; if they fail to try to obtain secrets 
that give their potential enemies an advantage in 
preparing for war, they can be held-guilty, in our 
crazy world, of neglecting the security of their 
country. It follows then that all the headline 
news and diplomatic notes on the spy story in 
N. America are suspect. The stories are pure 
Phillips Oppenheim; the Soviet denials are 


mere formalities. The incident is the inevitable 
result of the Allies’ refusal to share atomic 
secrets; the publicity given it is merely a proof 
of bad international relations. 
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PARLIAMENT : Prelude to: Bevin 


optimism 
of the land, though he wouldn’t be prophetic about 
the 1947 harvest. - " 

For the first time, Labour had a wide selection of 
speakers from rural constituencies. Of these, Stubbs 
of Cambridgeshire, a countryman who has worked on 
the land for 27 years, made a blunt and effective 
maiden speech. He said:.“... it has all been a 
mistake to talk of ‘farm labourers.’ i 
such thing as a farm labourer. They are all skilled 
nen. . . .” He urged that the farm worker is the 
primary producer whose interests have always been 
ignored. He was also one of the very few who 
referred to Hot Springs. “I believe,” he said, 
“that food production is not a question to be settled 
by landlords or by farmers or farm workers 
it must be a national and international 
problem.” 

The agricultural debate seemed a long cry from 
the Hot Springs Conference. Where now are itd 
findings which recommended that world production 
should be planned according to capacity and allocated 
according to requirements? Where is the plan for 
the New World to unfold its cereal-producing re- 
sources while the smaller countries of the Old World, 
more suited to dairy-farming and high-grade produce, 
import grain? Tom Fraser, Joint Under-Secretary 
of State for Scotland, gave, by implication, the 
answer: ‘“ All of us appreciate the need for guaran- 
teed prices and assured markets.”” The Government 
is meeting the food crisis by encouraging the pro- 
duction of wheat at home. It is a proper decision 
in order to meet the emergency, but it would be a 
pity if the immediate scramble for food were to 
hide the advantages of a world-plan for its orderly 
production and distribution in future. 

The amendments to the National_Insurance Bill 
gave two field-days to the lawyers. Major Boyd- 
Carpenter, who is the Tories’ Sidney Silverman, moved 
that the compensation for injured workers under the 
Bill should not be higher than pensions for servicemen 


3 


under the Ro Warrant. The amendment was 
rejected, a useful point being made by Austin that the 


Opposition was trying to create dissension between 
the Services and industrial workers. 

In general, there are more opportunities for private 
Members to speak in Committee than in full debate. 
But, apart from the legal experts, Members feel that 
they would be happier to have rather more opportunity 
of speaking on the Second Reading of Bills or in major 
debates, like that on Foreign Affairs, rather than in 
the confined space of an amendment to a clause in 
Committee. The enthusiasm of the Front Bench for 
making speeches of not inconsiderable length is well 
known and understood by back benchers. None the 
less, there is at least one case ofa Labour M.P. who 
has prepared seven full-length speeches and risen in 
his place, in order to catch the Speaker’s eye, twenty- 
eight times—without being called. There are many 
other Members, on both sides of the House, who 
would feel happier if the Front Bench remembered 
that 

Ii est des silences plus éloquents que les discours les 
les plus longs. 

A Full House on Wednesday saw Ernest Bevin, 
supported by Professor Savory, in a preliminary 
“trailer” with Zilliacus on the question of Anders’ 


Army in Italy. But Zilliacus had asked -whether it 
Was not a source of danger and mischief. That 
question was inadequately answered. 

Over the whole of the first day’s debate, in which 
MacMillan gave a fair and temperate analysis of 
Russia’s alternative policies, lay the shadow of our 


131 
dilapidated relations with Russia. Well-informed 
Members, like Phillips Price, who has just returned 
from Russia, felt that Noel Baker’s bland optim- 
ism, that a better understanding will emerge from 
the knockabout stuff at Urio, showed simple faith. 
PHINEAS MINOR 


MR. LIPPMANN AT THE RING-SIDE 


Awmonc innumerable comments on the heavy- 
ight boxing match between Bevin and 
i none has been more significant than 
that of Mr. Walter Lippmann in the Herald- 
Tribune. Mr.*Lippmann does not in any sense 
speak for America or even for the State Depart- 
ment with which he has often been in disagree- 
ment. But he is the most instructed of American 
columnists; he understands Europe and the 
United States, and on the grounds of Realpolitik he 
has long maintained the twin thesis that America 
and the Soviet Union need never quarrel, and 
that American security is bound up with that of 
Britain and the Dominions. His comment shows 
an important development in American political 
consciousness. 

His argument may be briefly summarised. In 
scoring points against each other in public, 
neither Bevin nor Vyshinsky is seeking a 
settlement that is likely to give them the security 
both Britain and the U.S.S.R. desire. Russian 
policy is apparently only to manceuvre until she 
has pushed her way through the British barriers 
in the Balkans, Turkey and Iran. In this the 
U.S.S.R. may succeed, but, if she does, she will 
find herself trespassing against America’s notion 
of her own security. For America is “‘ a Conti- 
nental Island” which cannot be “ unconcerned 
in any of the oceans or their connecting seas.” 
America claims no monopoly and has no wish to 
keep the Soviet “landlocked,” but, if Russia 
proceeds, without prior agreement or arrangement, 
to become a great sea and air Power (as she is 
already “‘ the greatest land Power”) then she 
will find that America is not ready to reconcile 
herself to “rivalry, competition and uncertainty 
on the high seas.” 

This is Mr. Lippmann’s lesson for Russia. 
Towards Britain he is equally frank. To meet the 
Soviet threat, Bevin’s only policy seems to be to 
combine, for Britain’s support, the States of the 
Middle East, Western Europe, and the U.S.A. 
This, Lippmann thinks, is a policy based on 
dangerous assumptions. Great changes are 
happening in any case in the distribution of world 
power, especially in Asia; and, though Anglo- 
American partnership is “ one of the great reali- 
ties of the post-war world,” it is not “ unlimited.” 
The United States feels herself part of the same 
economic and moral order as Britain, and if only 
for strategic reasons, she will never again hesitate 
to defend the British Isles, Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand. But America does not stand pat for 
the British Empire “‘ from Malta to Hong-kong,” 
and Bevin must not mislead the Greeks, Turks 
and Iranians into thinking that American partner- 
ship with Britain is unlimited. America has been 
successful in making peace in the Far East 
because she has had an independent policy; in 
the Middle East she must also do as Britain 
herself would have done in a similar situation in 
the past, and act as dn independent “ mediator.” 
America must break the deadlock. 

Already we can hear an indignant chorus as 
the implications of Lippmann’s carefully chosen 
words are understood. Indeed, we have heard it 
suggested that Lippmann proposes to play the 
role of Runciman at Munich, with Britain in 
Czechoslovakia’s shoes. The analogy is faulty in 
many respects, since Soviet aims are different 
from Germany’s, and Greece, Turkey and Persia 
are not parts of Britain. Moreover, there is 
every reason to be sure that Stalin, with his 
devastated country and vast losses of man-power, 
wants oil and security, not war, whereas Hitler 
(as is clear from the Nuremberg documents) 
wanted not only expansion but also war. Yet it 


remains true that the suggestion of great changes 
in Britain’s world position, with America playing 
the part of “ mediator,”” sounds menacing. 

If Lippmann’s analysis of America’s position 
is Correct, there is no cause to criticise his frank- 
ness. We criticise his conclusion, which simply 
accepts the whole power-politics bag of tricks, 
leaving out all possibilities of a better solution 
or of any new method of dealing with strategic 
problems which are essentially different in the ’ 
atomic age. He is right in saying that Britain 
is no longer in a position to dictate in the Far 
East or, without American support, to maintain 
her hegemony in the Middle East. It is also 
true that while America herself is building a vast 
empire and realising that she is a world Power, 
American ' opinion—both Right and Left—has 
become vehemently critical of British imperialism 
at a time when it is in retreat. It is certainly 
good, however, for Britain to be warned that 
America will run no risks in order to enable Britain 
to maintain her hold in China, India, South 
Asia and Greece. For that very reason Russia, 
now afraid only of America, hastens to co- 
operate in peacemaking in China and the Pacific, 
and attacks Britain, now financially and militarily 
dependent on America, in places where American 
interests are least involved and British imperialism 
is most unpopular with the American public. 
Vyshinsky indeed would scarcely have adopted 
such crude and uncompromising tactics if he had 
not known that Mr. Stettinius did not stand wholly 
behind Britain at Uno. It was the formula 
produced by Mr. Stettinius that prevented a vote 
against Russia on the Persian dispute. If this was 
the beginning of mediation, it did not reduce 
Anglo-Soviet antagonism. 

Cannot “‘ mediation ” take a more constructive 
form ? Not only Lippmann but all the world can 
see how absurd it is for Mr. Bevin, soon after his 
speech about a world commonwealth, to refuse an 
international commission on the ground of British 
“honour.” It is equally silly and shocking 
for the representative of world Communism 
to refuse an international inquiry by pleading 
the “ dignity” of Russia. American “‘ mediation,” 
as the term is usually understood, will not solve 
this problem. 

For years this journal has urged that the only 
solution for the Dardanelles and of many other 
places where the interests of world Powers clash, 
is to make them world bases, policed jointly 
by the interested Powers. Uno goes some way 


towards recognising this principle of co-operative . 


defence, and the Powers on the Security Council 
aré pledged to create an International Force. 
America could propose a general settlement of 
the Middle East, the demilitarisation of the Do- 
decanese, Crete and Cyprus, and joint control 
under Uno of both Dardanelles and Suez Canal. 
Further, what about the much talked of Recon- 
struction Commission for the Middle East under 
the Economic and Social Council ? 

Surely in this idea lies the right answer 
to the Anglo-Russian clash in the Middle East. 
Otherwise, whatever immediate decisions are 
reached or not reached in the disputes between 
the Great Powers, their rivalry will grow and the 
world will drift towards war. In their present 
tempers neither Britain nor Russia is likely to 
suggest any such international solution. But 
the entire world situation might bz transformed 
if American “‘ mediation” took the constructive 
form of proposing that the Powers on the 
Security Council should jointly control disputed 
areas and jointly work for the welfare of their 
inhabitants. 





132 . 
THE COST OF HOUSES 


Tx is a thought to cause some disquietude that - 
under Mr. Bevan’s new housing plan the standard 
subsidy will be equivalent to no less than £594 
a house, and in agricultural areas to as much as 


worked out at £187 1os., or, in the country 
wicts, to £272; and there were many 
ired how soon it would become possible to 
without subsidy decent houses 
be let at rents which ordinary i 
could afford to pay. But now, as the 
of another war, we find ourselves 
-subsidise house-building to an amount 
exceeds the whole pre-war cost. With millions 
ef néw houses needed, what are we ing for ? 
Even if the Exchequer can afford its share of these 
payments, can the local ratepayers afford theirs— 
with — rating system already in a parlous 
state 

Yet Mr. Bevan is planning to do the right thing. 
Housing must not be held up, and, with costs 
at their present level, no smaller subsidies would 
avail to get houses built for letting at tolerable 
rents. The thing, however, cannot go on as it 
is. For a year or so, we must put up with it as 
best we can; but during that year a real effort 
must be made to get the costs down to a reasonable 
level, and further subsidies must be based on the 
costs as reduced, and regularly revised to take 
account of further reductions. 

Why are present building costs so monstrously 
high? Certainly not because builders’ wage- 
rates have risen; for the rise in these has been 
modérate. It is only one-third above pre-war 
level in the case of skilled workers, and rather 
more in that of builders’ labourers. The prices of 
materials have risen a good deal more—of some, 
very much more; but these increases too, are 
not nearly enough to account for the advance in 
total house-building costs.: The extravagantly 
high prices now charged are due mainly to 
inefficiency, and to the absence of any force 
making for a high level of output from any 
section of the industry. These conditions are 
the result partly of physical shortage, applying 
to both labour and materials; and they are 
aggravated—what is the use of denying it ?— 
by a slackness which pervades the entire industry, 
and cannot be attributed to war-weariness alone, 

The shortage of materials is one great factor 
making for inefficiency. There are few things 
as demoralising as long spells of enforced idle- 
ness while waiting for supplies of bricks, or timber, 
or paint to turn up.~ The wages run on while the 
waiting is done; it would be unfair if they did 
not, for the failure of the materials to appear to 
time is obviously not the men’s fault. But men 
who have got used to playing about because there 
were no materials to work on are very liable to 
go on playing after the materials have arrived. 
Building has usually been a casual sort of job, 
and it is easy to slip into bad habits. It is easy 
for the employer as well as for his men; for, as’ 
long as there is plenty of work waiting and he 
can charge his own price without fear of being 
undercut, why should he chivvy his men? If 
he does, they will probably walk out on him, 
and he will be lucky if he gets any others to take 
their places—or, if he does get others, they are 
more likely than not to turn out worse. 

Under these conditions, nearly everybody, 
master or man, tends to saunter or loiter ; and in 
consequence, the cost of building rises to an 
immense height without anyone being the better 
for it. The men do not earn any more; and the: 
consumers and taxpayers have to shoulder a 
burden which is to no one’s advantage. It is 
not really more pleasant, or even less tiring, to 
slack on a job than to do it at a reasonable pace— 
short, of course, of irksome speeding up—and. 
anyone who has watched, or listened to, builders 





circumstances, after the last war ; and it was then 
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possible supplies now with a speedy change-o 
to more efficient methods of mass-production o 
standardised com: and fittings. 

As for prefabrication, the essential thing is to 
arrange for production of stahdard types on a 
scale sufficient to allow firms to put in the 
that will do the jobs at the lowest technically 
practicable cost—in other words, not to rely on 
scattering round small orders among a 
number of firms (for no small order can make it 
worth while to do the thing properly unless there 
is a firm assurance of repeat orders on the same 
or a larger scale). There is some reason for 
believing that the Ministry of Works is by now 
master of this lesson—which, if it had been 
learnt sooner, would have made it possible to get 
many thousands more houses than there is any 
chance left of getting this year. There are ways 
of guaranteeing continued orders to firms which 
have produced generally satisfactory models 
without letting such firms profiteer by keeping 
up their cdéntract prices when their costs fall, 
and yet without depriving them of the incentive 
to reduce their costs. One way is to take over 
the entire output of a factory on terms which 
allow a sliding scale of profit rising as the costs 
fall. Control of material prices must of course 
be kept ; but it could be coupled with an incentive 
to reduce costs. 

If material supplies,: including supplies of pre- 
fabricated components, can be got right, the way 
will be clear for tackling the problem of efficiency 
on the site. This is, above all else, a human 
problem ; and probably the best way of beginning 
upon it is to make a fresh start. The Government 
proposes, it is known, to set up its own building 
squads to supplement the resources of the private 
builders. What it must do is to get for these 
squads of its own the very highest qualities of 
managerial and supervising workers that can be 
found anywhere in the industry, together with a 
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GENTLEMAN’S DISAGREEMENT 
’ disagreements openly achieved 
Are now the international ideal, 
And Powers’ pent-up feelings are openly 
relieved — 
Before the global court of high appeal. 
Open accusations openly discussed 
Replace insidious methods of intrigue 
And the public ventilation of ubiquitous 
mistrust 
Is a manifest advance upon the League. 
How much more satisfying is the free Homeri 
swipe , 
Than wars of nerves and whispering cam- 
paigns, 
How good to sweep out stables of the more 
A 


ugean type, : 
How good to clear the diplomatic drains. 
How helpful that all grievances should’ candidly 


be aired 
When they feel the atmosphere is over- 

charged, 
Though mutual good relations are effectively 

impaired 


And the scope of mésentendus is enlarged. 


When the fog of dark suspicion is succeeded 
by a gale, 
When statesmen scorn the arts of subterfuge, 
When guardians of security are fighting tooth 
and nail 
For the sovereign independence of the stooge, 
When secret pacts are-cited which the public 
never knew 
When fighting friends stand up to cast the 
stone, 
How wormy are the skeletons exposed to 
public_view, 
How fierce the light that beats upon the zone. 


Open allegations of endangering the peace 
The Persians with the Soviet unite, 
And forge our bonds of amity with Syria and 
Greece 
While neither Power abates her sovereign 
right. * 
Defamatory frankness is the order of the day, 
Old fighting friends are openly estranged, 
But while open disagreements have a useful 
part to play, 
Let’s hope clandestine pacts may be arranged. 
SAGITTARIUS 
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The New Statesman and Nation, February 23, 1946 


A BELGIAN DIARY 


~J wave done myself the pleasure of spending a 
4ew days in a European oasis. Oasis? Rather I 
should borrow the m 


Brussels who 
, eddy in the midst of the torrential 
ah Glataean wiiery. It is mainly, I think, 
because of Belgium’s present prosperity that 
last Sunday’s elections were conducted in an 
atmosphere of the utmost calm. Why worry, 
when things are going well? An election based 
on a strict system of P.R. could not in any case 
roduce a s change like that of the 
ritish elections last July. In fact, as I dis- 
covered from conversations with Party leaders 
before the elections, a political deadlock was 
almost inevitable. 


* x. * 


The question of the King is the one emotional 
issue in Belgium, but it was not an electoral issue 
at all. The explanation of this paradox is that all 
the political leaders know that Leopold III 
cannot return, since his arrival would mean the 
danger of a general strike, the increase of the 
separatist movement in Wallonia and an end in 
any case to a national unity to which they are all 
pledged. As one of these leaders said to me, the 
point of having a king is to unite a country. If 
there are 40 per cent. against the king, he cannot 
return. It may be that a plebiscite, to which the 
Socialists are uncompromisingly opposed, would 
produce a small majority for Leopold, because 
Catholic Flanders is still strongly favourable to 
him. The new Catholic Party (P.S.C.). which 
resembles the M.R.P. in France, talks of a novel 

_constitutional device—a popular “‘ consultation ” 
which would not have the binding force of a 
plebiscite. But I think this is only talk, and that 
the King’s chances have not been increased by the 
pfopaganda on his behalf done by M. Pirenne, his 
secretary, who endeavours to answer the charges 
against Leopold by the publication of extracts 
from documents which, by agreement, were only 
to be published later and in full. Everyone on the 
Left believes that Leopold hates Parliamentary in- 
stitutions and that his return would be the signal 
for the restoration of reaction in all its forms. 
So clear is it that any attempt to restore him would 
divide, the country from top to bottom that I 
doubt whether the Catholic party really want 
to invite him back. As I write, a student 
demonstration is parading the streets shouting 
anti-Leopold slogans. The present Regent, his 
brother, on the other hand, is popular and may 
continue with general agreement, or, if Leopold 
abdicates, no one will object to his son reigning 
in his place. It is significant that M. Pierlot, 
elder statesman of the Right, published a criticism 
of the King ifmmediately after the poll. 


* * * 


Though some bitter things have been said 
during the election, I found that Communist 
leaders were anxious to allow nothing to happen 
which would make impossible their continued 
coalition with the Socialists, whom they have 
only attacked on two main points. They com- 
plain, of course, that the Socialists have refused 
“unity,” and shortly before the elections they 
began to demand wage increases. Until then they 
hdd agrecd with Mr. van Acker’s policy of 
stable wages and prices. During the election 
they have been saying that prosperity is sufficient 
and profits high enough to allow, say, a five per 
cent. increase in wages. They argue that the 
workers must have some increase if strikes are 
to be avoided, and that Belgium cannot afford 
strikes. To this the reply is that wage increases 
would have to include the salaries of State 
employees, which do not come out of profits 
and that if wages were raised in some industries, 
the demand would at once become general, with 
the inflationary results that the Communists, in 
company with the other Parties, wish to avoid. 


- The Catholics are phowina..* threatening 
circular sent to suspected collabora Nengas by the 
Front de PIndependence. \t is a printed letter 
telling the collaborationist that it would be 
better for him not to vote. Since voting is 
compulsory, failure to vote means a reprimand 
and perhaps a small fine from a Justice of the 
Peace ; but, since it is a serious offence for anyone 
who has belonged to a collaborationist organisation 
to vote, the recipient of the letter is threatened 
with .denunciation and six months or more 
imprisonment if he votes. I should guess that 
such letters are likely to be disregarded, since the 
man who obeyed and did not vote would accuse 
himself and have to explain to the J.P. that he 
did not vote because he was a collaborationist ! 

* * ‘ *x 

The van“Acker Government can claim some 
credit for the prosperity. First, the currency 
reform was successfully carried out. Secondly, 


the Prime Minister persuaded the Trade Unions 


that it was better to produce more and keep 
prices stable. than to run the risk of an in- 
flationary spiral by demanding wage increases. 
Thirdly, since Belgian miners showed the same 
reluctance to work as British miners, special 
rations, amounting in some cases to 4,000 calories 
a day, were provided for the mines. German 
miners were imported to take the place of the 
foreign workers who left after Liberation. More- 
over, Belgians are hard-working, and their 
country has only been devastated in com- 
paratively small patches. The other side of 
the picture is that Belgian profits by a vast in- 
voluntary tourist trafic. American and British 
soldiers spend large sums in Belgium and the 
Allies have paid for their‘use of Belgian ports 
and facilities. The United States made a 
generous settlement of Lend-Lease and Belgium 
has borrowed money from her Allies. Moreover 
published industrial accounts are deceptive be- 
cause they allow too little for seven years’ depre- 
ciation of all machinery. Pessimists argue, 
therefore, that when these temporary advan- 
tages are exhausted, Belgium will find that 
she has been living in a fool’s paradise. The 
pump has been primed, but will the water 
flow when the priming has finished? No one 
can yet™say whether, -with no prospect for 
trade with derelict Germany, formerly a most 
i rtant customer, and so little sign of the 
United States accepting European imports, 
Belgium will be in a position in twelve months’ 
time to export what she must export if she is to 
buy the raw materials and food she needs from 
abroad. But for the moment—and perhaps for 
a long time—Belgium is prosperous. 
* * * 

I found Antwerp much less damaged than I 
had been led to suppose. There are bad patches 
in the town and over the roads towards the docks, 
but the vast harbour itself is in working order; 
although not full, as in old days, it is daily 
growing more busy. I was lucky enough to 
spend an hour or two on a sunny day in a small 
motor boat going round the docks, ending up with 
one of the famous key locks into the Scheldt 
which the Germans tried but failed to blow up. 
They destroyed some of the great cranes and 
landing places, and the R.A.F., with spectacular 
accuracy, gutted the huge assembly yards of 
General Motors and Fords. But there were 
freighters from America and Norway and Denmark 
and France and Britain and a score of other 
countries, and the long lines of barges showed that 
at least a fraction of the old traffic is slowly 
making its way back on to the inland waterways 
of Europe. A small fraction as yet, I should say. 
The floating grain elevators lay at anchor in 
dozens: I only saw one of them actually at work 
transferring grain from a sea-going vessel to an 
inland barge. The official who took us was 
happy to see some work again after the stagnation 
of war. He declared that he had no concern with 
politics—only with having enough to eat. And 
the dock workers outside whom I questioned 
gave much the same answer, 


=» 4333 
One sign of improvement is that black market 
prices are falling. You can still buy most things 
you want in Brussels at a fancy price on the pave- 
ment if you go down the right street at the right 
time, and are careful not to be accompanied by 
any official who may be noticed by one of the 
spies in the shop windows. And of course 
nothing can be done about the kind of black 
market which consists of peasants selling their 
butter and eggs to private customers. But in 
the shops I found that a dual system had become 
the accepted thing. You could buy chocolate or 
what you liked at the legal price with so many 
coupons ; if you had no coupons, the price was a 
few francs higher, but you bought it all the same. 
Part of the black market, of course, is a hang-over 
from the Resistance, when to organise illegally 
against the Germans was patriotic. I believe 
history will show that the Belgian Resistance, so 
much less spectacuisr than in some other countries, 
was among the most effective. Belgium was run 
by a German military government and a Belgian 
administration. The administration, I am told, 
was so successful that it even managed to persuade 
the Germans that the number of Belgian workers 
at work in Germany was twice as great as it was ! 
* * * 


This people is not always as sober as it appears 
to-day. I am told that Mr. Churchill’s wel- 
come here was_almost delirious. The hail of 
chrysanthemums thrown at his car was positively 
dangerous, and people struggled to touch the 
hem of his garment. For them he was the 
one great Liberator. He was always ready for the 
occasion with fluent, and highly idiosyncratic 
bull-dog French. His linguistic errors were cher- 
ished as masterpieces. He thanked the people of 
Brussels warmly for naming an Avenue “ apres 
moi.” He makes, it seems, the usually unimport- 
ant error of placing the definite article before the 
names of towns as one does before that of coun- 
tries. Thus he speaks of arriving at Ja Bruxelles 
as well as in la Belgique. This led to an odd 
moment in Anvers (Antwerp) when he told the 
delighted crowd that he hoped “retourner 
a [Anvers.” If Mr. Churchill would come no 
one cared whether he arrived “ up-side-down 
or right-side-up.” CRITIC 


THIS ENGLAND 


A s/- prize for the first entry in this column 
goes to X. Y. Z. 

Paste entries on postcard or slip of paper 
and give details of; origin. Address to THIS 
ENGLAND, 10 Great Turnstile, W.C.1. 


When Miss Margaret J. Bandy, of Dunstable, 
was practising for the “eyes right”’ salute which 
Land Army girls will give Princess Elizabeth on 
Thursday, she was so enthusiastic that she ricked 
her neck.—Birmingham Evening Dispatch. 


F.—B—. was said to have told-a policeman : 

“ The doors were open; we just walked in and 
helped ourselves. You can’t blame me for trying 
to make an honest shilling.” —Evening Standard. 


Surely it is common sense that Nature intended 
us to sleep in contact with the earth. Instead, we 
build artificial dwellings, insulated from the earth, 
and then we wonder why we get all sorts of nervous 
ailments. Sleeping two storeys up, I nevertheless 
manage to keep my body at earth potential by 
attaching the wireless earth. Sometimes I wrap 
the bare wire round my waist, and sometimes I 
wrap it round my big toe. 

This simple expedient does away at one sweep 
with thousands of years of artificial living, and 
anyone who tries it will notice that his dreams are 
much more vivid.—Reader’s letter to Picture Post. 


* I am expecting a baby and would like to know 
if you can settle an argument I had with a friend. 
I have always plucked my eyebrows, and she says 
I shouldn’t, because it may affect the baby. Is 
this so? ”’—Letter in Woman’s Own. 
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WORSE THAN ATOMS? 
Turse pe: Be overshadowed the Landon las 
of. British foreign ome a oe 
week-end—Famine, the Atomic 


supplanting the atom as the main 
of the meeting ; the second was 


Canadian spy-scare. Atomic Bont, and the 
into 


perspective ; the third was not on the agenda, 

but very much in the minds of there. 
Under the title of “‘ Science and the Welfare 

of Mankind,” the conference had ‘called by 


the Association of Scientific Workers in con- 
junction with other scientific organisations. 
Foreign scientists, including Dr.. John Simpson, 
one of the Chicago group which helped to pro- 
duce the bomb, took part. Professor: Joliot- 
Curie, French High Commissioner for Atomic 
Energy, sent a warning message (most 

to the  spy-scare) and the Russians, 

invited, were conspicuously absent. It was 
really to have been a “ second-thoughts” con- 
ference on the atom; but Dr. H. L: Richardson, 
who was until recently agricultural adviser to the 
Government, brought the scientists 
down ‘to realities more immediate, almost more 
horrifying than the atomic peril. -More horrify- 
ing, perhaps, because while human reason may 
prevail to avoid the atomic war, nothing can be 
done, with all the ingenhity of science, to avert 
the starvation and death which face 60,000,000 
people in the next six months; three times more 
deaths in six months than the total killed in six 
years of total war. As Mr. W. Le Gros Clark, 
the nutrition expert, said, the purgatory of the 
scientist is that his methods can now predict 
with certaint* such a sacrifice of human life, yet 
he cannot intervene in time. 

Dr. Richardson had plenty of longer-term 
answers to famine—by modernising Asiatic 
agriculture. Largely with the help of fertilisers, 
combined with pest and disease control, irrigation 
schemes and so on, the existing soil could yield 
at least 50 per cent. more food. But he also 
warned that, unless birth-control could cope with 
the rising tide of population, which would swell 
with the introduction of proper health measures, 
Asia could not support its ultimate population. 

On the atom, Professor Blackett gave a masterly 
and statesmanlike examination of the Uno 
Charter, the veto, and the Atomic Commission. 
He was firmly for the veto as the only realistic 
approach. The Great Powers must face their 
responsibilities squarely. He was for the 
terms of the resolution setting up the Atomic 
Commission, and he insisted on the complete 
elimination of the bomb from world armaments. 
It must not be in the armoury of the international 
police force. Britain must not develop the bomb. 
If Britain were to arm against the other Great 
Powers, the result would be extreme poverty in 
peace and probable destruction in war. 

Most of the “ atomic” speakers were satisfied 
that inspection and supervision by the World 
Security Council were perfectly feasible and that 
the chances of a “rogue attack”—a country 
producing bombs secretly and launching them 
without warning—were, if the country was not 
one of the Great Powers, extremely. remote. 

The old ladies’ nightmare of the atomic nihilist 
leaving fission-bombs in railway cloakrooms, was 
also disposed of. But it was replaced by Joliot- 
Curie’s factual prediction of the ultra-secret war 
which would result from the world-conspiracy 
to create and withhold secrets. He said it would 
force netions, in self-defence against the threat 
of powers with atomic-capacity, to devise methods 
more insidious and more treacherous. The Power 
which felt itself secure in its arsenal of atomic 
bombs would find strange, unaccountable pheno- 
mena occurring—abortions would rise until only 
one child in six would be born alive, fires would 
inexplicably destroy stores, droughts would cut 
down hydro-electric production, new pests would 
invade the fields and destroy the crops. Then, 
one day, the nation afflicted by these man-made 
plagues of Egypt would realise that for years an 
undeciared war had been in progress, a war 


and coal deposits; it has 
since, tied to its pool of skilled labour. 
same way, the workers have been tied 
industry. Ae heest halt the working sapien 
were ai pottery operatives. Having com 

paratively few chances of alt alternative caaployment, 
the workers could turn only to the dole in bad 
times and have always stood upon difficult ground 
in their efforts to secure better wages and working 
conditions. Even when the pottery industry had 
begun to recover from the impact of the Great 
Depression—which drastically cut its export 
trade—employment Conditions were not too 


He 
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unemployed pottery operatives out of a total of 
about sixty thousand in the Stoke area. Many 
more operatives were on short time. 

By modern standards, the industry was tech- 
nically backward. It had a long tradition of 
personal ownership and management. There 
had been little amalgamation: there were many 
small firms working in strong competition with 
each other, some of them lacking either the capital 
or the desire to modernise their plant and estab- 
lish better and more efficient working conditions. 
All the same, the industry had an annual turnover 
approaching twenty ‘million pounds: its exports 
were worth about a quarter of that total and 
represented slightly under one per cent. of all 
British exports. If it is to play its part in the 
drive to raise the level of British exports, 
and adequately to meet the demands of the 
home markét, a good deal of re-equipment 
and reorganisation is essential. For these reasons, 
it is one of the industries selected for the experi- 
ment of a Working Party. 

Talking to manufacturers, managers and trade 
unionists in the Potteries, I found considerable 
agreement about the difficulties that face the 
industry—though often they suggested very 
different ways of meeting them. The National 
Society of Pottery Workers, for instance, last 
year _produced a comprehensive survey of the 
industry in which the Society set out its proposals 
for reconstruction. This report has been the 
Society’s platform in the Working Party. 

At the present time, the pottery industry— 
like any other producing civilian consumption 
goods—has a sellers’ market. One firm, I was 
told, is booking orders five and six years ahead ; 
others know that their whole output can be 
absorbed by the home and export markets for 
at least five years. Operating under the direction 
of the Board of Trade—of which most manu- 
facturers to whom I talked took a very favourable 
view—about one-third of their production in 
bulk is going for export and the rest, all undec- 
orated ware to the home market. But, in value, 
the figures are the other way about. Decorated 
pottery has a high ratio of value to bulk, and all 


* 


but a fraction of its raw materials are found in 


production of china 
has been steadily increasing. “‘ Until the Czechs 
again,” one 


agreement, taking over the market and 
some of the labour of the eliminated ~~. which 


raw material—now in very short pn nats 
getting their production going again 

One of the proposals which ot been put for- 
ward by the National Society of Pottery Workers 
is that, before any factory is allowed to start up 
again, a Board-of Trade licence should be re- 


Secretary of the National Society said to me: 
** This could be the opportunity to eliminate the 
slum factory from the industry. There are too 
many obsolete and unhealthy factories which 
can’t even claim they are producing high-quality 
work. There are a lot of things which must be 
done in the industry to codify wage scales, revise 
the apprenticeship system and improye working 
conditions, but the main problem facing the 

is the age and structural condition of most 
of thé factories. A rebuilding programme — if 
necessary, with financial assistance from the 
Government—is essential.” 


A good many manufacturers agree that modern- | 
isation of their plant must be given priority, though | 


they will often add that pre-war trade conditions 
prevented them from seeking to raise the required 
capital. More than one complained to me that 


the Income Tax system did not permit them to | 


write off sufficient money for depreciation. This 
may have been true during and after the slump of 
the Thirties, but, during the earlier part of this 
century, the low level of wages certainly militated’ 
against capital improvements and reorganisation. 
Mechanisation cannot be carried past a certain 
point in an industry so dependent upon craftsmen. 
But that limit has certainly not been approached. 
A number of smaller firms would be unable to 
introduce many of the recent technical develop- 
ments: if the industry is to become efficient and 
healthy their elimination in some way is essential. 
Some manufacturers have already begun to 
modérnise their methods and equipments. Wedg- 
wood’s, for example, were lucky enough to have 
virtually completed a modern factory in the 
country just south of Stoke at the outbreak of 
war. Others have seen their plans delayed and 
though they have now been granted building 
licences are finding it almost impossible to secure 
labour and materials to undertake the intended 
modifications. But some of these firms were 


already ahead in efficiency and working conditions, 
Their enterprise does little to solve the problem 
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could only offer them blind-alley jobs. 
comprehensive apprenticeship scheme is in 
preparation with the full backing of the National 
Society, which could do much to ensure that 
juveniles were given the opportunity for proper 
training, with a craftsman’s job at the appropriate 
rates when the apprenticeship was completed. 
“But where are we going to get the young 
workers in spite of this?”’ I was asked by a 
worker in one factory. ‘‘ They’ll soon be leaving 
school at sixteen. If they go into the Army for 
a couple of years at eighteen, they won’t want to 
do another five years’ training after they are 
demobilised before they can earn a man’s wage.’’ 
I could only tell him that I had been asked the 
same question in other industries where it takes 
some years to acquire the necessary skill. 

The history of wage-rates in the pottery 
industry is not too happy. Though some 
improvement has been achieved during the war— 
in welfare as well as wages—many anomalies 
remain. The National Society is now seeking 
to codify the various trades in the industry and 
to eliminate some of the complexities of craft 
classification which have led to men receiving 
different rates for what is virtually the same job. 


-In the past, the low level of women’s. wages and 


the practice of employing apprentices on crafts- 
men’s work have had a depressing effect on the 
rates paid to men.._Many women have been 
forced to go on working after marriage to supple- 
met the family income, thus helping to keep 
the men’s rates down. The National Society 
strongly believes that in the pottery industry, 
the “rate for the job” is not only practicable 
but essential if the wage structure is to be con- 
solidated on a satisfactory basis. ‘‘ Don’t forget,” 
said a manager to me, “that 85 per cent. of the 
workers are pieceworkers. It'll take some time 
before this wages question can be settled satis- 
factorily.”’ Here, aS in other aspects of the 


, industry, the legacy of the nineteenth century is 


still strong. 

The war brought many changes to the industry. 
Canteens were introduced; the workers were 
given a guaranteed week; and the war-time 
system of controls has given the appropriate 


. Government Departments a much closer acquaint- 


ance with the conditions and problems of the 
industry than ever before. These things must 
remain. “Reconstruction isn’t just a matter of 
building more efficient factories. It is the first 
chance that the pottery industry has had to 
introduce minimum standards of health, welfare 
and wages, without which no increased technical 
efficiency is possible. If that chance is lost at a 
time when the industry is doing better than at 
any time in the last twenty years or so, it not ony 
means that it will be unable to stand up to the 
sort of trade conditions that may turn up in about 
five or six years, but it also means that the supply 
of skilled labour will dwindle until the shortage 
of craftsmen will cripple the industry. 
In some ways the industry is unique. It has 
traditionally a reputation for fine craftsmanship 
and quality. The Working Party Report may mark 
out the road it must follow to become healthy 
and efficient. NORMAN MACKENZIE 


IS GOD AN ENGLISHMAN? 


In -an article in Tue New STATESMAN AND 
NATION several months ago, J. B. Priestley quoted 
g.7 and extremely intelligent foreign 
artist,’ who had told him that, in his opinion 
and that-of his friends, London was destined to 
become the cultural capital of Europe. Despite 
th@ flattering definition, which makes me shirk 
the consequences, I must now confess that I 
happened to be that creature—for reasons which 
will make themselves plain. 

Mr. Priestley stated that he did not share my 
expectations, and gave a number of reasons to 
prove his point. At the time I thought this a 
further proof of my theory. If Mr. Priestley had 
said: ‘‘ Yes, the foreigner is right, let’s start 
making our preparations,’’ he would have sub- 
stituted the mentality.of a World Fair for that of 
the Alma Mater and thus been untrue to the 
British spirit. Now, however, I am beginning 
to be afraid that, after all, he may have been 
right; but as the reason for this fear was not 
numbered among Mr. Priestley’s arguments I 
feel it to be my duty to speak my mind. My 
duty, not only as a guest of the United Kingdom 
and an admirer of the British spirit, but as a 
European. 

What is this nebulous thing I call “‘ the British 
spirit”?? It is hard to define, but easy to 
demonstrate. For instance: when I escaped 
from occupied Europe and finally arrived in 
England, Mussolini had just fallen. I was taken 
from Bristol, where I landed, to London, where 
I was going to be put in prison, and accompanied 
by a gaoler; but the prison called itself “‘ recep- 
tion centre’ and the gaoler described himself as 
** guide.”” I was quite happy, for I had finally 
arrived in the only country in the world where 
a man is gaoled by another man who calls himself 
his ‘‘ most obedient servant.”’ 

In a railway compartment five gentlemen were 
sitting with five newspapers, carrying in the 
largest print the greatest headline of the war: 
“MUSSOLINI FALLEN.” What made me 
happiest of all was that none of the five gentlemen, 
during that three-hours’ journey, mentioned the 
subject. once, didn’t even look at the headline, 
didn’t show the slightest satisfaction. Two of 
them were discussing a forthcoming cricket- 
match between the fathers and the sons of a 
cefttain boarding-school, two others were staring 
past each other like paintings on opposite walls, 
and only the fifth one occupied himself with the 
paper : he was solving a cross-word puzzle. This 
was it, this was England, this was. the civilisation 
that had saved our world ; for the truest definition 
of civilisation was self-control, and the British 
Understatement was its highest expression. 

After I was released from prison—where a 
notice on the wall had said: ‘‘ Dear friends, you 
are perfectly free to go wherever you like, but 
we must warn you that on-any attempt to escape 
you will be shot at without warning ’’—I emerged 
in London like a soul in heaven, In the first 
hotel where I lived I shared a room with an 
American. It was one-of London’s oldest hotels 
and he was one of the New World’s newest 
Americans. We discussed the British—after the 
American had protested that the door of the 
communal bathroom was invariably locked at 
8 a.m. and had received the butler’s answer: ‘“‘ I 
am afraid, Sir, that I couldn’t give you any reason 
but that we have locked that bathroom at 8 a.m. 
for the last hundred years.’””’ The American was 
exasperated and couldn’t understand why I was 
so delighted by the butler’s answer. He couldn’t 
realise that I had travelled thousands of miles 
just to hear that; he grumbled because he had 
not travelled thousands of miles to hear just that. 

A few days later his British secretary—the third 
one in two weeks—handed in her notice. He 
asked her why, and she confessed, after a lot of 
pressure, that she did not like the way he worked : 
with his feet on his desk. He answered, beaming: 
** Now I’ve got you, sister! We Americans have 
been working with our feet on our desks for the 
last hundred and fifty years !”’’ and was crushed 
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when it didn’t stop her from going, as the butler’s 
answer had stopped him from getting up after 
7a.m. He thought it unfair, and couldn’t under- 
stand why I wanted to meet that secretary and 
shake her by the hand; he thought she wasn’t 
even worth kissing. 

What he didn’t understand at all was why I 
had so many British friends. Now the funny 
thing is that, two and a half years later, this 
American still is one of my very best friends, 
whereas many of the British friends, who at*the 
time seemed meant for life, are slowly fading 
back into the ‘‘ do come and have dinner with 
us” sort. The secret is: the peace. 

With the American the friendship started its 
bloom after the victory had been won, for before 
that we were far too busy fighting. With the 
English the friendship withered, because we 
weren’t busy fighting any more. The war had 
been -won, the job done—now the home-life 
was going to be restored and with the home-life 
the age-old slogan: ‘‘ The niggers begin at 
Calais.”” After VE day came the terrifying dis- 
covery that the British, who had won the war 
because they were the last bastion of Europe’s 
Spirit, thought they had won it because God was 
an Englishman. 

I know this sounds foreign, almost Irish, and 
not very mannered. But hang manners; for 
what is happening ? Let me give an example and 
honestly speak for myself. I have had two plays 
performed in London, and the press, with very 
few exceptions, have slaughtered both of them 
with as much ferocity as English manners permit 
an Englishman to show. That, in itself, is 
right and proper. I have been slaughtered 
before and I’ll doubtless be slaughtered again, 
and nobody can say that I didn’t ask for it. 
If the English, by mouth of one critic, even go 
as far as to admit: ‘‘ We wish this gentleman 
would leave us alone,’’ then the only thing I 
have to answer is a quotation from Heinrich Heine 
(another nigger): ‘‘ If I love you, it is none of 
your business.”’ For I love the English, I think 
they are wonderful; and I don’t change my 
opinion because they, in reverse, think I stink. 
The alarming thing about the whole business is 
a quite different one. 

When discussing another play of mine, about 
to be put on, I got two pieces of advice from 
very good friends, belonging to the meant-for- 
life ones. The first advice was: ‘‘ Don’t bring 
it under your own name, take a British alias, 
something like ‘‘ John Briton.” The second 
was about the cast. The leading part could only 
be acted, if the balance of the play was to be 
saved, by a certain actor, who happened to be the 
only one in London right for the role. This 
actor now proved to be a foreigner. At which 
the friends, whose sincerity I have no reason to 
doubt, got quite heated and said: ‘* Never. 
Enough of these foreigners; if the play is to 
be done in England at all it will damn well be 
done by British actors.”’ ‘*‘ So you would rather 
wreck the play than have it acted by a foreigner ? ”” 
I asked, and they answered: ‘‘ Yes; never mind 
the play—rather a wrong Englishman—than a 
right foreigner.” 1 asked others—all honest, 
open-minded, sincere Englishmen—and all of 
them answered: ‘‘ As it is meant for Britain, 
let it be done by the British.”’ 

Now this will not do. I do not write for 
Britain as a nation, but for Europe, and I will 
show my plays to London first because London 
is, by rights, the capital of Europe. The fact 
that I am by nationality a Dutchman is now, 
after the war has been won by the European 
Spirit, as irrelevant as, before the war, the fact 
that a British artist was by birth a Scotsman, a 
South African, a New Zealander or even an 
Englishman. 

But it looks as if this London—turned into 
the last foothold of European civilisation by an 
act of God—has so little faith in its own in- 
domitable spirit that it fears to be de-naturalised 
by an influx of Continental minds. As if it does 


not realise that British morals and manners, 
the behaviour and rules of British community 
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the weather first, before being admitted in 
drawing-room to put up a 
that they are the New Messiahs, fa! 

lifted up politely, given a cup of tea 
to say that again. But they should not 
away at the customs on the ground that 
foreigners and that God is an i 
that they could not possibly be any of His b 

relations. For by keeping God an Englishman 
instead of permitting Him to be a European, 
British will turn Him into an American. 

If that should happen,—if the European spirit 
should be forced to cross the Atlantic and settle 
in the United States, where no man is asked 
where he carne from but only what he has got 
to say—the Continent would be left to sink 
back into the gloom of provincialism, with 
the British Isles as a closed window, reflecting 
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horizon, be stretched out in the sky, and the old 
prophecy would be fulfilled : 

**— SHALL DRIVE THEE OUT AMONGST OTHER 
PEOPLES, AND THOU SHALLST PROSTRATE THYSELF 
FOR OTHER Gops.”’ 

After that misquotation I await, with all my 
guns loaded, your honoured reaction—greatly 
relieved. JAN DE HARTOG 


THE GREEK EXHIBITION 
"Tue Greek Exhibition at Burlington House does not 


come near to representing Greek art as the French ~ 


Exhibition did French art, or the Flemish Flemish. 
Nothing has been lent from abroad, nothing even 
from the British Museum. But here are sculpture, 
painting, pottery and textiles, the fruits of human 
feeling, thought and skill over a period of five thousand 
years. As a critic, I am floored by the difficulty of 
giving any notion of so lavish and well selected an 
anthology, packed as it is with pleasures for the 
spectator. 

It would be wasted ingenuity, I think, to dilate upon 
supposed resemblances between the Euergides vase- 
painter and El Greco, or between Mycenean goblets 
and 14th century sgraffito ware. Even the art of 
** classical’ Greece is wonderfully various. What 
men meant by Greek art was, until about a hundred 
years ago, the Hellenistic or Greco-Roman sculpture 
typified by the Laocoon and the Apollo Belvedere. 
Then the importance of the Elgin Marbles was 
belatedly recognised, and the sth century became 
the focus of admiration. New knowledge and a 
change in taste have recently set an equally exclusive 
fashion for the archaic style of the 6th century. The 
characteristics of the three periods are markedly 
different—so much so that Roger Fry dismissed 
enthusiasm for Greek sculpture as in great part a 
delusion, a by-product of our high regard for Greek 
poetry and thought. An alternative explanation 
may be put forward, which is this: the Greeks were 
such protean artists that they can offer works to meet 
the taste of each generation and every temperament, 
Look at the bronze head of a griffin in this show 
(1zq4)—it might be Chinese; and the sth century 
bronze stag (177)—Chinese again, or Persian, or 
modern French ? - The basalt head (172) suggests an 
Houdon; the Duke of Bedford’s Satyr (180) some 
other contemporary of Fragonard. Is not the 
Boeotian goddess (109) a recent Picasso made minia- 
ture aad in three dimensions? (If a white-ground 
vase also reminds us of Picasso, it is because such 
works deeply influenced his drawing.) The Greeks 
significantly made of Proteus a divinity, giving him as 
parents—such is the inexplicable profundity of their 
legends— Oceanus and a sea-nymph. For, in fact, 
it was the sea-faring life of the Greeks that, by bringing 
them into touch with a variety of peoples, freed them 
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in -human emotions. The. response to landscape 
felt by Claude and Constable and Cézanne would not 
be communicated to us if these artists had not com- 
manded the virtues of form; but they did; and in 
consequence, they make us participate in their re- 
sponse, and thus they multiply our delight in their 
work. Similarly, the response to. human beauty 
expressed in the archaic Acropolis maidens, in the 
5th century steles, and in the Hellenistic Victory of 
Samothrace infects me with a happiness I cannot con- 
sider valueless or illegitimate. Let me add that some 
works from Africa, the Pacific and Mexico carry 
terror or hatred ; and it seems.unreasonable-to blind 
oneself either to their plastic merits, or to their 
emotional beastliness. The Greek statuarieg, whose 
art was no less religious in intention than the carved 
figures on the Chartres portals, differed from the 
barbarians by always fashioning their gods in the image 
ofmen. And this encourages us, at .a time when such 
reassurance is peculiarly requisite, to believe inversely 
that men can be god-like. 

If we find nothing exotic or unapproachable in most 
Greek sculpture, the vases remind us how unlike our- 
selves the Greeks must have been. (I am not speaking of 
the Minoan japonaiseries which are hardly represented 
in this exhibition.) Look at the drinking-horn in the 
shape of a boar’s head (95)—how extraordinary to 
think that this outrageous object may, when new, 
have touched the lips of Sophocles. Or take another 
cup, No. 85; these queer, inhuman barbates, with 
drapery carefully dropped to exhibit their sex, are 
not satyrs or Lapiths but contemporaries of Pericles 
enjoying a symposium ! 

One of the most interesting, though not most 
beautiful, exhibits is the sculpture from’a sarcophagus 
of the 3rd century A.D. (147). For this shows how 
the classical style developed into the Byzantine. The 
portraits from mummy-cases reveal a similar transi- 
tion in the art of painting. Then a small but exquisite 
selection of ivories and textiles displays the flowering 
of the new art between the 6th and 12th centuries. 
Next comes a series of ikons among which are inter- 
spersed paintings by El Greco. I suspect that the 
influence of Byzantine painting upon Greco’s mature 
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not the distortions of drawing in Tintoretto and 
Bassano, the violence of colour in the contemporary 
Roman mannérists, suffice as origins for Greco’s 
singularities ? - But I must not let my love of Venetian 


ting to confront the vase-painters with their hardly 
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humanism of classical Greece . . . but such a hope is 
extravagant ! Is there a respectable artist alive daring 
enough to paint or carve an ideally beautiful human 
being? Only one, that I can think of: Picasso. 
ROGER MARVELL 


THE MOVIES 
“Love Eternal,” at the Curzon 


I had intended this week to deliver a set piece on 
L’Eternel Retour (let’s keep the title), but since 
everyone knows already Cocteau’s theme and some- 
thing about his method, it may be better ‘to take a 
good deal for granted. . 

One point that has not been made clear, I think, 
either by myself or others, is that L’Eternel Retour 
belongs wholly to the screen. It isn’t a stage-play 
diverted ; only the camera could give us the visual 
perspectives, the surprises, the stressed objects, the 
touches of magic; arid the actions large and small 
that make up this drama have a continuity in which 
dialogue often plays a secondary part. Cocteau’s 
choice of medium has not been accidental. It dates 
back to the silent film, and to Chaplin comedies 
rather than German expressionism, What drew him 
irresistibly—as readers of Opium and Mon Premier 
Voyage may remember—was the image-making 
possibility and the popular “appeal. .The. poet, in 
Cocteau’s view, is a maker who should use all the 
materials he can set hands on. ‘“ One must have,’ 
he has written, “not ‘a style, but style.” He would 
fashion art out of the cinema, as once out of: vaude- 
ville. “Can’t be done!” the aesthetic purist will 
exclaim, turning back-to his marbles and canvases, 
while at the other extreme film-fans may object 
(and do, as the press notices reveal) against this 
dignifying of their pet indulgence. But Cocteau shows 
that it can be done, that the film can be used, not 
merely to discover and transmit, but to create poetry. 

Second point. That “ poetry” consists essentially 
in images. Though L’Eternel Retour is articulate 
drama, everywhere the eye and not the car receives 
the most telling impressions. Dramatic climaxes 
are seen, and—in an action that is tense from be- 
ginning to end—there are passages of a sustained 
beauty no other film has approached. Let me cite 
as an example the meeting of Patrice and Natalie 
in the garden at night, a scene that deliberately echoes 
Peliéas and Mélisande under the shadow of Golaud, 
and that invests the new pair of lovers with equal 
terror and beauty. What means has Cocteau em- 
ployed ? The music of Auric certainly doesn’t match 
Debussy’s, the words by themselves would not con- 
vey Maeterlinck’s immensities ; yet our emotions are 
as deeply stirred. Photography supplies two revela- 
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’ the issue a good deal clearer. 
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under the moonlit wall—that are 

encounter : Shite: satdag teas be De pool asd 
rippling the water, sees his uncle’s figure appear in the 
reforming surface; and afterwards. when Natalie 
approaches, her lover retreats into profound shadow 
moving his cigarette to and fro in a semaphore that 
strangely underlines one’s fears.—There, Cocteau 
might-exclaim, are your words and music. 

Third point. Critics who have appraised L’ Eternel 


Retour at its true level—and there has been as pretty” 
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for—have tried to find the irritant source in this 
work of Cocteau’s ; for it doesn’t, despite an extra- 
ordinary allure, at first sight altogether captivate. 
The blonde lovers? That curdled ideal certainly 
takes some swallowing, especially as the actress 
(Madeleine Sologne) already looks fated for Holly- 
wood. Expression of the death-wish? Without 
it there would have been no Tristan and Isolde, no 
Paolo and Francesca. Incongruity in Cocteau’s 
treatment of legend ? No, no, no, there his manipula- 
tion is faultless; the dwarf, the “ poisoned.” cocktail, 
the estaminet brawl, the castle, the shot from the 


‘windows, the launch chug-chugging across the lake 


with its white scarf—these are the triumphs of an 
invention that began with the decision to wed the 
most operatic of themes with photographic black- 
and-white. Cocteau’s mastery as a dramatist has 
always lain exactly here: he sets out to achieve a 
fantastic balance, with billiard cues, Hellenic torsos, 
papier mdaché shields, a live horse, all perched one on 
another, and the result is a miracle of lightness and order. 
Fourth point. Auric’s music has hardly a memorable 
note. Intentional? I think so. It narrows the focus 
to the images on the screen. The share of the 
director, Jean Delannoy (and his cameraman and 
actors), in this act of creation, can’t.be easily esti- 
mated. At first I thought the camera lagged some- 
what in imagination, but I have come to revise that 
opinion. Where the film slackens, to dote on its 
admixture of marble and flesh-and-blood, the fault 
is no-doubt Cocteau’s own, inherent in his choice of 
a romantic theme. But I don’t find, after a third 
visit, that this heaviness too seriously discommodes. 
The main point about L’Eternel Retour—a point 
one can’t too often repeat—is that here, without any 
distortion of medium, is a mature work of art that 
embodies civilisation as surely as do _ Eliot’s 
Four Quartets, Britten’s Michelangelo Sonnets, and 
Henry Moore’s shelter drawings. While the cinema 
(quits rightly, in general) keeps its eyes fixed on the 
immediate present, Cocteau offers it another way— 
that of vision and eternity. We aren’t likely to be 
embarrassed by the number of his followers. 
WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


RADIO NOTES 


"Tuanx goodness all unscripted discussions are not 
of the argle-bargle, “ you’re another” variety ex- 
emplified by the recent broadcast on Modern Art. 
In last week’s Questions in the Air we were treated 
to an argument on the Veto which was enlightening 
in proportion to the mannerliness of the debaters. 
In fact, Sir William Beveridge and Mr. Zilliacus each 
listened to what the other had to say. Mr. Zilliacus, 
batting on’ what appeared to me a poorish wicket, 
yet contrived to‘score some runs; and if neither of 
the disputants succeeded in convincing the other 
(this_ was not to be expected), both helped to make 
This was a very good 
piece of broadcasting. 

The Light Prugramme seems to be looking up. 
At present it contains at least two regular programmes 
which would do credit to any service. The World 
and His Wife, being a magazine programme, can 
hardly avoid patchiness ; but three excellent features 
out of five is good measure. Hardy Amies’ account 
of the workings of la haute couture was so interesting— 
and so naturally delivered—that I wished it had 
been longer ; C. A: Gibb’s story of an 18th-century 
balloon trip was as funny as Edward Lear; and 
Ronald Searle’s observations on being a prisoner of 
the Japanese were ruefully entertaining. Peter Watson 
is as self-effacing as a compére should be, but his 
script is rather flatly worded. Another programme 
worth watching masquerades under the non-commital 


title, Music in Miniature. This is one of those 
donkey-and-carrot programmes which seem to be 
part of the mew educational drive. It consists of 
short pieces of the best music, carefully played and 
strung together without comment or announcement 
until the very end. The scheme has the advantage 
of compelling the listener who has liked one of the 
movements but does not know what it is, to hear 
the whole programme to the end in order to find out. 
The only disadvantage is that at present the pieces 
tread uncomfortably upon each other’s heels. A 
pause of five seconds in between would make a lot 
of difference. 

The Birth of a Saboteur, like a good many other 
features, would have been better as a plain talk. 
The successful conquest of fear is too delicate and 
elusive a subject to be dealt with as directly and 
prosaically as it was here. The script was unpre- 
tentious, agreeably sincere, and well spoken; but 
any ‘attempt to convey complex sequences of action 
by means of “interior monologue” is doomed to 
failure, unless written by a poet of genius. The 
convention is inadequate because the words do not 
convey enough of what goes on in the mind at such 
moments, so that we are made immediately aware of 
the deficiencies of the medium and, apart from this, 
I seemed to feel that the end of the script rather left 
us in the air. 

But how much better a dozen such programmes 
than the wretched affair entitled A Glutton for Life, 
which purported to draw a portrait of Guy de Mau- 
passant. Not one moment of this conventional 
literary concoction gave me the slightest sense that 
any of those concerned, from the author to the actors, 
were in any vital way connected with their subject. 
For one thing the whole atmosphere was stodgily 
English, Maupassant (addressed as Guy and Guee 
by turns) being represented as a jolly Etonian living 
amid the surroundings of a Trollopian cathedral 
town. Lennox Berkeley’s music was charming and 
right, but far too discreet to correct the emphatic 
ineptitudes of the script and production. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. — Sunday, February 24th. 
C. E. M. Joad (6.15) ; Constable (Geoffrey Grigson, 
7-30 p.m.) ; Jane Eyre (Episode 1, 8.30 p.m.); Over 
Ten Million (9.30 p.m.) ; Beethoven Recital (Mewton- 
Wood), 11.3 p.m.). 

Monday, February 25th. The World and His Wife 
¢L.P., 6.30 p.m.); The Rocking-Horse Winner 
(Midland, 8.40 p.m.) ; Up at the Villa (9.15 p.m.). 

Tuesday, February 26th. Judgment Suspended 
(Forces Educ. Broadcasts, L.P., 3 p.m.); Personal 
Points (Revue, 11.3 p.m.). 

Wednesday, February 27th. French for the Forces 
(Forces Educ. Broadcasts, L.P., 10 a.m.) ; Can I Help 
You? (Nat. Insurance Bill, 6.45 p.m.); Music of 
Our Time (Ansermet and Tertis, 7.40 p.m.). 

Thursday, February 28th. L.C.C. Election Address 
(Henry Brooke;-9.15 p.m.). 

Friday, March 1st. Can We Afford American Films ? 
(7.30 p.m.) ; L.C.C. Election Address (Lord Latham, 
9.15 p.m.); Recital (Kathleen Long, 10.30 p.m.). 

EDWARD SACKVILLE WEST 


TOYNBEE HALL—THE CHILDREN’S 
THEATRE 


Great Expectations, Dramatised by Alec Guinness. 


Glyndebourne and Toynbee Hall, under the 
blessing of the L.C.C. Education Committee, have 
launched a children’s theatre in East London, and 
before the company starts a tour of the provinces 
2,400 L.C.C. Secondary schoolchildren will have seen 
Alec Guinness’s sensitive and _ well-proportioned 
dramatisation of Great Expectations;both an excellent 
choice and a welcome revival. The chief danger to 
a play written for a wholly non-adult audience is the 
insinuating nature of .didacticism and propaganda of 
any sort. Happily, the company claims on the pro- 
gramme that one of their chief reasons for choosing 
the piece was that they enjoyed it, and it was clearly 
this that made the whole thing energetic, fresh and 
delightful through twenty brief but fairly exacting 
scenes. The story-telking method of presentation was 
interesting, the production was ‘astute and Miss 
Rosalind Atkinson and Mr. John Kidd, especially, 
rose ;to the spirit of magnified grotesquerie which 
glitters over the novel itself, 
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Correspondence 
DIPLOMATIC APPOINTMENTS 


Sir,—My questions to Mr. Hector McNeil con” 
cerning Foreign Service appointments may have 
“ confused the issue ”’ as you see it, but, judging from 
the verbal and written comments I have received, 
they have thrown a good deal of light on the issue as 
it is seen by a considerable number of Socialists. 
Some part of the confusion might be avoided, too, if 
reference were made to Hansard for the actual text— 
and context—of my remarks. 

To begin with, there was only one case in which I 
specifically asked for the appointment of “ a member 
of the Labour Party ’”—that of the post of permanent 
British representative on the Security Council of 
UNO. I pointed out that this was a position involving 
“an executive and policy-making 
character” and was not purely administrative, and, 
by implication, I expressed the view that the holder 
of it must be capable of expressing, completely and 
faithfully and, in an emergency, on his own initiative, 
the views and outlook of the present British Govern- 
ment. Were it possible within the limited scope of a 
supplementary question to express all that is in one’s 
mind, I should have emphasised this view by suggest- 
ing that the holder of this post should be given the 
official status of a Minister of the Crown, Resident at 
the seat of UNO. If UNO is regarded—as the 
present Government appears to regard it—as an 
embryonic World Government, then the Security 
Council, which is the only organ of UNO which 
enjoys the power of enforcing its decisions, is an 
embryonic World Cabinet. Our Government should 
therefore have taken care to see that at least one of 
its members was a Democratic Socialist. 

Secondly, on the general question of our overseas 
representation, I expressed dissatisfaction at “ the 
continued appointment of non-Socialists to positions 
of high political importance.” I did not ask that all 
Foreign Service appointments should go to Socialists. 
What I did indicate, by implication, was that non- 
Socialists (and, I might have added, anti-Socialists) 
were not, as a general rule, the most suitable people 
to represent this country abroad in positions of 
political responsibility such as that of Governor- 
General, Ambassador to a leading country or repre- 
sentative on one of the leading organs of UNO. It 
cannot be too often repeated that a man in such a 
position does not merely carry out instructions ; by 
his words, acts and social behaviour he presents to 
the people Of the country in which he is stationed a 
continuous picture of the British people and the 
British Government. The non-Socialists who are 
capable of presenting a true picture of Britain as it is 
after the political revolution of July 1945 are rare aves. 
Let.us seek them out, by all means ; but it would be 
no more troublesome, and somewhat safer, to seek out 
a few Socialists as well. 

Thirdly, I did ask that our Foreign Service (not 
specifically the Foreign Office, be it noted) should be 
supplemented by persons holding views in sympathy 
with those of the present Government. Is this an 
extravagant claim? It is notorious that the Foreign 
Service—and here I gratuitously include the Foreign 
Office—is full of people, holding high positions, whose 
views are out of sympathy with those of the Labour 
Government. Labour M.P.s who have been on 
Parliamentary delegations abroad have been shocked 
at what they have heard and seen amongst some of 
our forcign representatives. The fact is that most 
of these people are drawn from the narrow social 
groups which have ruled over this country for over 
a hundred years and which have formed the social 
basis of the Tory and Liberal Parties alike. Politically 
the old ruling classes have at long last been overthrown 
by the victory of the common people. The important 
question is whether that victory is to be frustrated by 
the retention in positions of power and influence of 
persons who are closely linked, socially and psycho- 
logically, with the defeated classes. 

House of Commons. WILLIAM WARBEY 


Sir,—Your article “ The Policy and the Instru- 
ment” did something to repair the damage caused 


by the form in which Mr. Warbey expressed his 
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dissatisfaction with Mr. Bevin’s recent appointments. 
Nothing could be more misleading than to suggest 
that the weaknesses in our Foreign Service could be 
remedied by the appointment of Socialists. What 
is required is not the substitution of a progressive 
for a reactionary ideology but the organisation of an 
office capable of carrying out the modern requirements 
of diplomacy. 

You suggest that Sir Maurice Peterson’s term in 
Madrid—he was suddenly replaced by Lord Temple- 
wood in. 1940—trenders him unsuitable for Moscow. 
In the case of a career-diplomat, this seems to me an 
irrelevant objection since I have never heard the 
vaguest suggestion that Sir Maurice was selected for 
Madrid because of his ideological affinity with Genera] 
Franco. A more solid objection would be that he 
is an ageing and tired man. Someone younger and 
more vigorous might be better suited to this wearing 
job 


Reform of our Foreign Service will not be accom- 
plished by trying to substitute Labour men for career- 
diplomats, but by improving the quality of the latter. 
During my five years with the Political Intelligence 
Department of the Foreign Office I soon found how 
little Party labels had to do with efficiency in political 
Intelligence. The outstanding “finds” in Italian, 
French and German Intelligence happened to be 
men with Conservative views. It made no difference, 
because we were united in our determination to wear 
down the professional diplomats’ ignorance of and 
contempt for serious political Intelligence and to 
ensure that the higher authorities were presented 
with a realistic picture of the state of affairs. The 
issue was never Left. versus Right. Nearly always 
it was a dog-fight between one party which was deter- 
mined to keep its head in the sand till the crisis was 
unavoidable and another party determined to face 
the facts in good time. On the whole, the career- 
diplomats were inclined to take the first course and 
the temporaries, whatever their political views, the 
second. 

What disturbs me is that the Italian, French and 
German experts with whom I worked during the war 
have all been got rid of, despite their Conservative 
views. They were squeezed out because they were awk- 
ward men who refused to be ostriches. As a result, 
the Intelligence in London available on France, Italy 
and Germany is probably by now as bad as it was be- 
fore the war. I fear that under Sir Orme Sargent, a 
brilliant career-diplomat of the conventional kind, 
this process will not be arrested. Are the men in the 
Foreign Service who could improve the situation and 
attract men like them to be given the chance to do so ? 

R.-H. S. CrossMan 

House of Commons. 
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by 
British authorities since it was neither Fascist nor 
Nazi. poe eet ee Ee ee 
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so 
long as the power remains in the hands of the “ best 
people’! Heisincorrigibly anti-Russian. He boasts 
of his association with the Duke of Windsor (an 
association claimed by every chdtelain in the British 
Zone). In fact he combines all the ingredients 
demanded by the best recipes for small-time Fascists. 
He was even smart enough to get himself arrested by 
the S.S. just before the collapse of the Nazis. 

His present arrest was, however, not political. He 
was arrested by the civilian Austrian police for 
concealing stocks of petrol, motor cars and other 
Black Market materials. A smal] hoard of Florentine 
objets d’art was discovered in one of his outhouses. 
But more interesting and, in the long view, more 
sinister, was the disclosure of over a hundred pairs of 
jack-boots. Even Knappitsch found it hard to laugh 
that off. Does “ Military Government Officer” still 
not smell a rat ? PAUL REILLY 

3 Alexander Place, 

Brompton Road, London, S.W.7. 


TEACHING HOSPITALS 


Sir,—In your issue of February 2nd, you write 
that “ there are eleven Teaching Hospitals in England 
and Wales.” This is an understatement of the 
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position—there are actually neatly double that 
Schools” of London University ; they receive grants . 
allocated by the University Court, which since the ' 
reconstruction in 1929 has been entrusted with the 
distribution of the grant from the Exchequer formerly 
allocated by the University Grants Committee. There 
is a thirteenth teaching hospital recognised by the 
University as a School for External Students in 
Medicine, but this school receives no grants from the’ 


Grant acceptance by the Universities 
responsible for Medical Schools of two recommenda- 
tions of that Committee (1) Adoption of co-education 
in the Medical Schools; (2) A “ drastic overhaul ” 
of the medical curriculum to be initiated by the 
G.M.C., a body wholly outside the Universities, and 
under the general jurisdiction-of the Privy Council. 

The University Grants Committee, which had been 
the distributing agency up to 1929, has scrupulously 
avoided imposing conditions of any kind in its 
allocation of grants. Immediately upon publication 
of the statement in the House on January 18th,’ 
the Court of the University conveyed a formal protest 
against this quite unprecedented encroachment upon 
the educational autonomy previously enjoyed without 
question by all the Universities: London University 
was naturally much more profoundly concerned 
because of its predominant position in’ medical 
education. Its medical schools surpass, both in 
number of Institutions and students attending them, 
all the other Universities in the country put together. 


- Details furnished in the Goodenough Committee’s 


report, p. 260, demonstrate that considerably more 
than half of all medical students south of the Tweed 
receive their training in London medical schools. 
No opportunity has yet been given to Parliament 
either by the late or by the present Government to 
express the considered judgment of the nation’s 
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hara tenlione 
[We were guilty of a slip in referring to eleven 
Teaching Hospitals: we should have said 
University centres which confer medical degrees. 
Ep. N.S. & N.] 


GAS—THE TRUTH 


iH 


the company’s case that reduced pressure was due 
solely to shortage ofabour and lack of storage capacity. 


that wastage has been noticeable for over two years. 
This works now gives employment to women, Italian 
prisoners of war and soldiers. 

During a recent cold spell, this station had seven 
retort houses in work. Despite the need for more 
gas, 20 retorts (“ scurfers’”) in each house were left 

3 the men were prepared to.do extra 
work but the company refused to pay for it. In the 


_bad old days, not so long ago, men were called upon 


to do extra work without payment. Retorts have 


been drawn before they were fully burnt off in order 


© charge again quickly. But not on this occasion, 
because the men would get extra payment. 

Soldiers who have been sent in to make gas are 
doing such’ jobs as whitewashing retort houses, 
clearing up litter which has been lying around for 
years, working as fitters’ mates and generally doing 
anything but help to produce gas. A percentage, of 
course, are doing retort house work; but what can 
one expect from men who do all this extra, filthy and 
distasteful work for half-a-crown a day? I have 
spoken to these men and asked them if they intend 
to become gas-workers on demobilisation, and without 
exception their reply has been “‘ Not —— likely.” 

The real reason that the: gas industry has been 
unable to get fresh labour is mot wholly due, as Mr. 
MacKenzie suggests, to six years of conscription. 
It is largely due to the fact that casual labour has 
been unobtainable. During the war there has been 
no crowd outside the gate at 5 a.m., hoping for a 
day’s work; and I hope there never will be again. 
The gas companies will then have to pay wages 
commengurate with the arduous and unattractive 
nature of the work. Gas workers have been receiving 
less than unskilled munition workers during the war. 
Skilled fitters employed at Beckton received much 


unskilled munition workers in a 
the war! Therefore, the official 
correspondent that few people leave 
they have entered it has another 
en the E.W.O. is removed from the 
te statements made to Mr. Mac- 
men are willing to leave their former 
in order to enter the gas industry I have not 
of one case at Beckton ; and such a phenomenon 
Te ances caanetan bese One man sent here 
as a labourer by the labour exchange was asked by 
the firm’s labour master if he intended making the 
gas works his career. The man replied that having 
seen the place he didn’t intend to start. 

If Mr. MacKenzie considers £4 7s. for 47 hours 
“relatively good,” one wonders what he would 
consider “ relatively bad.” He also says, “ with over- 
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the hourly rate of pay for overtime works out at 
less than the normal rate. 

The Co-partnership Scheme is not a profit-sharing 
scheme in the true sense of the phrase, because it is 
in the nature of a compulsory investment scheme 
whereby part of a bonus on wages is held by the 
company and is pot withdrawable. Not every 
employee is asked to become a Co-partner, and the 
scheme itself is used chiefly as a counter to militant 
trade unionism. W. J. T. 

MR. BODKIN AND MR. FRY! 

Sm,—To argue.with Mr. Bodkin would be as 
unprofitable as distasteful. I wish to state that 
between our first meeting in January 1910, and the 
Exhibition at the end of that year, I saw Roger Fry 
constantly; that his enthusiasm for the artists he 
was planning to present was intense when we met 
and increased as he saw more of their work; that he 
selected the pictures himself and selected them in a 
mood of happy appreciation. 

May I add that, like most of Roger Fry’s friends, 
I took the passage from The Approach to Painting, 
quoted by Mr. Mortimer, to insinuate that somehow 
or other Roger made money out of the business: 
this insinuation I judged too silly to need contradiction. 
Now, it seems, Mr. Bodkin has eaten his words, and 
I hope he enjoyed them more than I did. At least 
he has said that he did not mean what he appeared 
to mean. We must conclude that his power of ex- 
pression is even feebler than we had supposed. 

~ CLIvE BELL 


BUS SERVICES 
Str;—Is there a law of nature governing and 
determining the irrational inefficiency of the London 


_sixteen passengers, and the fourth four. 
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bus services? Yesterday I joined a longish queue at 
Victoria hoping for a No. 11 to take me to Chancery 


Lane. I waited long and at last four No. 11s arrived 
one behind the other. The first two were packed 
and most of the queue swarmed round them trying to 
push their way in. I nipped off to the third No. rr, 
which contained two passengers, one inside and one 
outside. The fourth No. 11 contained one boy. 
The convoy of four trailed along all the way to 
Chancery Lane, the same scene of confusion enacted 
at each stopping place. When I left at Chancery Lane, 
the first two buses were still packed, the third had 
At Whitehall 
two girls were waved away from the first two buses 
with a “ Full up!” but, as by the time that they 
moved back to the third and fourth, these had started 
to move on and refused to stop, they were left behind. 
Obviously the object of a No. 11 bus is not to transport 
passengers, but, like the heavenly bodies, to move in 
a mysterious way and to provide work for a driver 
and conductor. LEONARD WOOLF 


WILD GOOSE CHASE 


Sir,—Mr. Fitter’s article on the Wild Goose Chase 
was the more enjoyable for the fact that ornithology 
is so rarely mentioned in the NEw STATESMAN AND 
NaTION. May I therefore be permitted one small 
carping criticism to the effect that Mr. Fitter might 
well have given the credit for the original identification 
of the Lesser Whit>fronted Geese to Lt.-Cdr. Peter 
Scott and Mr. Howard Davis, who did in fact 
discover their presence a week before Mr. Fitter’s 
visit. ~ 

This identification was remarkable by reason that 
Peter Scott went to this particular marsh with the 
deliberate intention of investigdting the possible 
occurrence of Lesser Whitefronts there, because the 
migration route from North Russia of the particular 
Whitefronted Geese wintering in this area crosses that 
of the Lesser Whitefronts which breed in Lapland 
and winter eastwards from the Hortobagy Plain in 
Hungary. 

There is one further undoubted occurrence of the 
Lesser Whitefronted Gogse in this country which 
unfortunately is not officially recorded. In January 
1943, an adult male Lesser Whitefronted Goose 
turned up on Mr. Will Tinsley’s farm on the Wash 
and joined some imported pinioned Lesser White- 
fronts kept in a field in front of the farmhouse. There 
was no record of any escapes at this time, and it seems 
obvious that this was a genuine wild bird. 

JAMES ROBERTSON JUSTICE 

Orchardton, 

Wigtown, Scotland. 
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strongest and best managed 
industry in the world. 
Bank-Units provide a spread 
of investment over the shares 
of 37 British banks and 3 dis- 
count companies. Dividends 
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over the past two years, and 
this upward tendency should 
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on mechanization as affecting SALES 
and PURCHASE ANALYSES, ACCOUNTING 
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There are many children still in need of 
a father’s care, who will never see their 
fathers again. They died fighting for us. 
We can never repay the debt we owe them ; 
but we can help to look after those they 
have left behind and especially to educate 
their children. That is one of the most 
important branches of the work The Army 
Benevolent Fund is doing to help service 
and ex-service men and women and their 
dependants. 

Donations payable to The Army Benevolent Fund 
may be sent to Field-Marshal The Earl of Cavan, 


20 Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1!, or paid into any 
Bank in Great Britain or N. Ireland. 
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PATRON H.M, THE KING 
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se “Why I 88 
The Yorkshire Post” 


* As a school master, I have a strict regard 


for accuracy, fair mindedness and truth. So, I 
find, has ‘ The Yorkshire Post.’ That’s one 
reason why I read it. There are others, of 
course. Such as its political news and views. 
Also its faculty for seeing the shape of forth- 
coming events with more-than-ordinary 
clearness. 

* In addition to education, I am interested 
in the many industries concentrated in 
Yorkshire, and * The Yorkshire Post’ keeps 
me well informed on these, too.’ 


THE 


Horkshire Post 


Voice of the North 


YP.32 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Ir seems unlikely that there will ever heameetiat 
of Gissing like the revival of Trollope. For one 
thing Gissing is les§ of an entertainer; for another 
he writes largely of the unglamorous lower middle 
class; and though his industry was not less than 
Trollope’s (he produced three novels, for ex- 
ample, between July 1885 and March 1886) he 
writes with far less gusto. Then again Gissing 
awaits a biographer: if people knew more 
about him they might feel a stronger inclination 
to read him. As things are, his life has to 
be pieced together from his works and- from 
fragments of criticism and reminiscence, some of 
it perhaps not yet published. There is a roman 
a clef about Gissing—The Private Life of Henry 
Maitland by Morley Reberts; there is a sym- 
pathetic essay by Thomas Seccombe; there are 
the opinions and recollections of Mr. Wells; there 
is Mr. Swinnerton’s not over-generous mono- 


graph; and there is a valuable volume of letters, * 


published by Constable in 1927. There were 
clouds over Gissing’s life, and perhaps the time 
has not yet come for them to be explained to“the 
public; but until his story is fully and sym- 
pathetically told, he will continue to be obscured 
by the false and superficial legend that attaches 
to him. 
is that his novels are hard to come by, another 
is that potential readers are put off by that 
Gissing legend; they suppose that his writings 
are depressing, seedy and squalid, and nothing 
more—the work, in fact, of a hack or drudge 
turned sour-puss. He has been too often con- 
demned unread, on the strength of his admittedly 
somewhat drab “ realism,” but he has even to-day 
a faithful if not large public, and it happens from 
time to time that a reader prejudiced against him 
becomes, after a taste of Gissing, an addict. 

Gissing is said to have intended to emulate 
Balzac and produce an English Comédie 
Humaine. With Balzac he is hardly comparable, 
but taken together his novels constitute a wider 
view of society in his own day than might be 
supposed. “A master of explanation and des- 
cription,” said Seccombe, “rather than of ani- 
mated narrative or sparkling dialogue, he lacked 
. . . the brilliance and energy of a consummate 
style.” Well, Balzac’s style was not exactly con- 
summate, but he more than made up in force 
and scope what he lacked in strict elegance. The 
Gissing novels do not dazzle or overwhelm, they 
burn with a clear and even flame that lights 
up a whole phase of English social history; and 
their author has at once an air of conviction and 
a power of story-telling that lead the reader 
steadily onwards in that state of bemusement 
which it is the novelist’s first business to induce. 
In a careful, often oddly formal or understandably 
trite style, he has caught and fixed in countless 
forms the vulgarity, the materialism and the 
social injustice of his late-Victorian day in a 
manner and on a scale attempted by nobody else; 
if he often describes drab lives in a monochro- 
matic setting, he is after all writing about 
England, and it is not because he prefers 
them; he opposes them all the time quietly, 
firmly, gravely, with his own ideas or ideals of 
culture, leisure and civilisation; he criticises the 
society he explains and describes—a _ society 
which was largely uncritical of itself. 

Demos, Smith and Elder told Gissing in 1882, 
“is too painful to please the ordinary novel 
reader and treats of scenes that can never attract 
the subscribers to Mr. Mudie’s Library.” Four 
years later Gissing himself said he scarcely 
thought his writing would ever be popular, be- 
cause the writers who helped him most were 
.French or Russian, and he had not much sym- 
pathy with English points of view. And after his 
death in 1903, The Times remarked that he had 
valued his artistic conscience above popularity: 
this means that he valued his own taste above 
popular “taste,” and that although he was evi- 
dently fascinated by the movement of life around 
him, he disliked and mistrusted its main trends. 


If one reason for the neglect of Gissing - 


the uncouth behaviour 
and 


and displays them, for, just as a 
ness is necessary to a poet, so a novelist must be 
able to lose himself in common follies: directly 
the novelist stands aside from his fellow-beings 
and says, “ But they’re acting like lunatics,” he is 
in danger of ceasing to be a novelist and becoming 
a philosopher. Gissing in the role of Ryecroft 
could afford to stand aside, to indulge the luxury 
of detachment which the hard-working novelist 
could not afford. Ryecroft says that his worst 
trouble is “ wonder at the common life of man” 
it seems to him incredible, oppressive, imate. 
“What lunatic,” he asks, “ever dreamt of things 
less consonant with the calm reason than those 
which are thought and done every minute in 
every community of men called sane?” Then 
the ringing grooves of change rang a little too 
loud for Gissing, so Ryecroft picks on science as 
the greatest insanity. Science, he says, is to be 
hated and feared, because he sees it as something 
that will dest-oy all simplicity and gentleness of 
life, and all the beauty of the world; that will 
restore barbarism under a mask of civilisation; 
will darken men’s minds and harden their hearts; 
and will bring vast conflicts in which mankind’s 
laborious advances will be lost in “blood- 
drenched chaos.” It seems a little hard that 
science should be held to darken men’s minds, 
since its aim is the opposite. And if history is 
an anguished moan of injustice, is there so much 
to lose by change? No, it is not from science that 
Gissing-Ryecroft stands apart, but from the fierce 
unreasoning energy of the mass of mankind— 
from action in short. He admits, indeed, that it 
is as idle to quarrel with science as with “any 
other force of nature,” but he will stand apart, he 
will find his own salvation in detachment. In 
reading a Gissing novel, however much one is 
absorbed in the story, one is always conscious of 
the presence of the author, fastidious and aloof. 
Gissing’s attitude is sometimes more explicit in 
the letters than in the novels, as when he says: 
“Two things I aim at in my. work: the love of 
everything that is beautiful, and the contempt of 
vulgar conventionality.” Even as quite a young 
man he was growing to feel, he said, “that the 
only thing known to us of absolute value is artistic 
perfection.” Two ‘months later he announced: 
“My attitude henceforth is that of the ertist pure 
and simple.” He goes on to describe the artist’s 
sensation of detachment. 


In the midst of the most serious complications 
of life, I find myself suddenly possessed with a 
great calm, withdrawn as it were from the immedi- 
ate interests of the moment, .and able to regard 
everything as a picture. I watch and observe 
myself just as much as others. 

Not long afterwards, in a letter to his brother, 
he says: 

How I laughed the other day on recalling your 
amazement at my theories of Art for Art’s sake! 
Well, I cannot get beyond it . I can get 
savage over social iniquities, but even then my 
rage at once takes the- direction of planning 
revenge in artistic work. 


Certainly Gissing has not been generally 
thought of as a believer in the doctrine of Art 
for Art’s sake, as an aesthete or escapist, but 
such in fact he was. His first concern was to 
make a living by fulfilling his creative function 
as an artist; what enabled him to do so was the 
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process of taking “revenge” upon vulgar con- 
of the 


shudder of withdrawal from his environment— 


- towards what? Not merely into himself, but , 
,towards all that to him stood for civilisation, - 
“towards peace in the first place. War, he wrote . 
.. Never.» 
that victories in war are things to be . 
“this scoundrelly © 
war,” Gissing called it—was the culmination of 


to his son in 1899, is “a horrible thing . . 


proud of.” The Boer War— 
the period in which he had lived and worked; he 
did not long survive it. “This reckless breaking 
with the fine English tradition,” he wrote, “is a 
sad proof of what evil can be wrought by in- 
culcating the spirit of vulgar pride and savage 
defiance.” And a little later, looking more 
clearly and steadily forward than most of his 
contemporaries, Kipling included: “ Who knows 
what fantastic horrors lie in wait for the world? ” 
Dying in 1903, he was spared the fantastic horrors 
of the two Great Wars. 


Peace was a condition of the leisure for which 
Gissing longed and which would have enabled 
him to be what he thought he wanted to be, 
instead of a novelist writing hard for his living. 
Leisure would not have meant idleness: it would 
have meant the chance to write what he would 
most have liked to write, books doubtless nearer 
to The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft, By 
the Ionian Sea and Veranilda than to the rest 
of his work—books of travel or meditation, or of 
escape into the classical past of Greece and Rome. 
It would have meant escape from London into 
fresh air, escape from England into the sun, 


escape into a library of his own with a thick. 


carpet, and a dining room of his own with good 
food and wine in abundance and well-trained 
servants, escape into the society of quiet, kind, 
cultivated people, well bred and well fed. 
Gissing, in his inmost being, may have been a 
scholar, a mild hedonist, a fastidious quietist, but 
it is difficult to believe that that was the whole of 
his inmost being, for how could such a person 
have found the energy to write as much and as 
vigorously as he did, even though his own living 
and the maintenance of a family had to be gained? 
Had he been the comparatively feeble man of his 
dreams he might have passed his life merely as 
some kind of employee, a literary journalist per- 
haps, or some such drudge. But he was also a 
man of independence, energy and initiative, with 
a strong talent for writing novels, and capable 
of reacting strongly and continuously against 
what seemed to him the ugliness and misery of 
his times and his surroundings; and it looks as 
if it might be safe to suppose that Gissing 
himself was not too distantly related to that 
character in New Grub Street who spoke of 
having had “moments” in his life when he 
was free from. “the temptations and_harassings 
of sexual emotion” and who thought that what 
was called love was “mere turmoil.” It is 
possible that Gissing’s wistful image of himself as 
a refined scholar living in freedom and comfort, 
his escape-dream, was the creation of a man 
strongly sexed and greatly overworked, and that 
the image and the dream were necessary to 
sustain him: frustration is often necessary to 
an artist, and without the feeling that he was 
being thwarted, Gissing might have been a far 
less copious and powerful writer. If he had 
not been so much at odds with his destiny—that 
is to say, with his circumstances, and with the 
place and time he livéd in—he would not so 
actively have taken “revenge” in the name. of 
Art for Art’s sake. His escapist dream is by no 
means to be condemned; it was the formula from 
which he built up his protest, on behalf of what 
he rightly believed to be civilised values, against 
the “vulgar pride” of .a civilisation heading 


straight for war, for “fantastic horrors,” for the 
ironing-out of idiosyncrasy and for a sapping of 
the private life. 


WILLIAM PLOMER 
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an 
a very affair, and though it is written in the 
ait palven the stemsiteee finaly the sts it 


failures. 
There is nothing here that throws new light 
on the events described: the book confirms 


a, is heart. With ‘what sympathy the 
ss sggne of her husband’s Senegalese 
The French she edmires, not senti- 


Miss Stein is an American lad 
her home in France, and stay 

Armistice. In 1943 she hac the notion of writing 
an account of her experiences, which she continued 


renter because of its diffuseness, reminding 

of those+éager, breathlessly voluble old dears, 
once so plentiful in the pensions of Bordighera and 
the “private hotels” of Broadstairs, who get 
caught up-in every other sentence, start it again, 


repeat themselves indefatigably, and finding their 
inadequate to their excitement, 
ing the on a few such epithets as “‘ nice,” 


eee and 3 peer funny. She 
about the difficulty of getting enough 
food (she had the luck to live in one of the best 


fed regions of France) ; she even notices that her 
like being ordered about. 
But there is little sign in her book that she ever 
_— grasp the humiliation and spiritual 
in which the French were plunged. As I 
pushed through her pages, they made me 
wonder whether everything I had read by French- 
men describing the years of occupation was a 
3; whether all that my friends in France 
told me came from a collective hallucination. 
Miss Stein’s lack of understanding would be 


it 


shocking, if it was not comic. 
Her bottomless frivolity makes her a cham- 
pion of Pétain. “I always thought he was 


. right,”’ she declares, “‘ to make the armistice ; in 
the first place, it was more comfortable for us 
who were here”’; and then, feeling perhaps that 
even such praise as this may sound insufficient, 
she continues: “‘ and in the second place, it was 
an important element in the ultimate defeat of 
the Germans.’ Her explanation of this is a 
trifle confused. The > it seems, were 
surprised by the French collapsing so soon, and 
they don’t like being surprised. They “ knew 
Pétain was a man of his word so they were not 
worried about what was behind them so off they 
rushed to the Channel.” Then 
They saw that their armament was not equal to 
the task and so they had to wait. America came to 
the help of England-in supplying material and by 
the time the Germans were ready it was too late, 
too late. And then came the battle of London, and 
gaara This is what Pétain meant when 
was asked who was winning the war, the 
Guanes oF vende he pointed to his own 
breast and answered I 
It will come as a surprise to some of us to learn 
that what Miss Stein calls the “ battle of London ”’ 
was won with American material. We fancied 
that the fighter-pilots and their Spitfires, to say 
nothing of the obduracy of Londoners, were home- 
made. But her version must be correct, if it 
helps to cleat Pétain (and I cannot see how it 
does). Very odd, isn’t it, somebody may ask, 
that 2 iady called Stein should be so enthusiastic 
for a‘man who persecuted the Jews? But a 
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friend told her that Pétain had said to somebody, 
“As for Freemasons I hate them, as for Com- 
munists, I am afraid of them, as for the Jews, it 


is not my fault.”” And presumably if he was not 
responsible for persecuting the Jews, it didn’t 
matter what he did to Freemasons, Communists 
and Gaullists. Can it be that Miss Stein caught 
some of her views from Bernard Fay, a friend whom 
she quotes and who was one of the most notorious 
collaborators ? But do not imagine that she is 
prejudiced: she is quite as amiable about the 
F.F.1. as she is about Pétain. Whatever is, is 
right—or, at any rate, is funny. 

The interest of her book, in my opinion the 
only interest, lies in the character of the author, 
which may help us to understand the smug con- 
tempt with which Europe is regarded by the average 
American, a contempt painfully displayed in the 
conduct of the U.S. troops in France. Miss Stein is 
obviously brave, and can talk shrewdly about what 
she understands. She likes a chat with her neigh- 
bours, she seems sometimes on the brink of 
discovering that they have strong emotions. But 
she has lived, it seems, for most of her life in 
France, as she might have lived in Zululand, 
without attaining any fellow-feeling with the 
natives. One is left wondering how anybody, 
however self-centred and unimaginative, could 
preserve through the experiences that were hers 
such unawareness and such insensibility. 

RAYMOND MORTIMER 


MR. MASSINGHAM’S NEW NOVEL 


The Harp and the Oak. By HuGH MAssINGHAM. 
Cresset Press. -9s. 6d. 


It is understandable that there is a public for 
our short stories, but somebody also reads, and 
therefore incites the publishers to produce, the 
contemporary English novel. Who? I think I 
have found out. It is an association of women, 
or, rather, of strong ladies, members of which 
follow or precede me all over London. As a body, 
they have decided to join the League for Sanity in 
Art, but not until it gets a little smarter. Each 
member looks, dresses and behaves exactly like 
the rest. She wears a dark blue jockey’s cap with 
a swollen crown (above the peak of which is 
poised a miniature regimental badge in diamonds), 
a bright brown fur coat, and a faint, courageous 
lady-smile. Both my quotations from her will be 
verbatim. At the Picasso exhibition she stood 
next to mé, accompanied by her child, who 
whinnied at a picture. “‘ But darling,’’ she said 
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| The Clash 
ARTURO BAREA 


The successor to The Track and - 
The Forge takes us through the 
Spanish Civil War. The author 
is a partisan who suffers from seeing 
the weakness of his own side ; 
and as readers will expect, he makes 
us see with his eyes and experience 
his own emotions, through a 
story of attack and defence, of 
burning churches and ¢crror tri- 
bunals. The book is significant 
on three levels at once : it makes 
us understand the Civil War and 
why it is still important ; draws 
an unforgettable picture of men 
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and places; and gives the inner 
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This Way to the 


Tomb = RONALD DUNCAN 


The first published version of the 
verse-play now running so success- 
fully at the Mercury Theatre. 6/- 
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“A fascinating exhibition of the 
inter-play of character. A master- 
piece of subtle characterisation.” 
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His recent book for children, 
CAPT. SLAUGHTERBOARD 
DROPS ANCHOR (7s. 6d. net), 
is still available and is, in the 
words of Robert Lynd in the 
News Chronicle, “‘The very 
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in her unnecessarily calm voice, the kind of voice 
that can never quite lie and never quite tell the 
truth, ‘‘ the man has a perfect right to paint like 
that if he wants to. As long as you’re not taken 
in, darling.’’ I cannot visit a lending library, or 
a large bookshop—excepting, naturally, public 
libraries, the London Library, or Zwemmer’s— 
without meeting her, and as I have never seen her 
look at books other than novels, I am certain that 
it is she who is the dictatress of our fiction. It 
was in a lending library in Wigmore Street that 
I overheard her rejecting a suggestion of the 
assistant’s. ‘‘ No, I don’t really want anything 
realistic, or sort of terribly good. I want some- 
thing . . . you know.”’ Yes, we do know. A 
hot-water ‘bottle for her tiny, chilly lady-brains. 
And this is why, meanwhile, our novels are so 
terribly cosy, so terribly aloof, and so terrible. 

Well, she is not going to be best pleased with 
Mr. Massingham’s new novel, the whole of which 
she will find, thank God, in questionable taste. 
She suspects that novels are about what happens 
when people get to know one another; that this 
must be performed against some sort of back- 
ground, and that possibly there will be a central 
theme or ‘‘idea’’ behind the action. But she 
insists that unless the theme and the people are 
reassuring, the background must be historical or 
remote. Under no circumstances will she tolerate 
a novei dealing objectively with the social realities 
of to-day. Not only is Mr. Massingham’s theme 
anti-Semitism, but his background is an English 
village of 1942, and several of his characters are 
both unreassuring, and exactly the sort of people 
the lady is likely to"*know, and rather admire. 

The author introduces us to two British subjects, 
a retired, optimistic, Jewish don, Dr. Victor 
Abrahams, and his timid Austrian wife, Ilse. In 
view of the war, Victor wishes to grow food on a 
long-abandoned village recreation ground, which 
forms part of his property, and proposes, in 
exchange, to build the community a village hall. 
The Harp and the Oak is the history of his over- 
throw. If, by mistake, our dictatress reads it, she 
will try to dispose of it, first, by denying that 
active anti-Semitism is possible in rural England, 
and, secondly, by saying (because her mind works 
that way) that, anyhow, the author knows nothing 
of country life or habits. The answer to the first is 
that anti-Semitism, that infallible sign of a second- 
rate intelligence, is a more widespread and virulent 
disease in England than is commonly supposed; 
and the answer to the second is that the author 
(as is not surprising in a member of his family) 
knows his seasons and crops, his country labourers 


any English- 
man writing to-day. or Soethet emanating 
rsa with that quietly snobbish reverence to 
which we are accustomed, he treats them with 
balance and detachment. This must sound 
commonplace enough as an achievement, and so 
it would be, in an American or European novel. 
In England, however, it borders on treason. 
Authors can be as searching as they choose about 
towns and their inhabitants, but they examine the 
ee peril. 
Massingham’s book is populous, but the 
inaatans on uaeniaettmtnnie 
been conceived as a whole ; we find none of that 
overlapping which besets the novelist who is not 


_ principally ee in human beings. There 


is, for example, a clergyman in whom inefficacy 
reaches inspitation. The portrait of the local 
bigwig, Mr. Westcott, is skilful, veracious and 


profound. These are the words with which he . 


soothes his wife (a member of my association) 
about Dr. Abrahams. It is the voice of Non- 
Intervention itself : 


“I knew you were going to be on his side,” 
wife ‘said, helplessly. 
* You know nothing of the sort, my dear 


** But you’re not going to do anything.” 

“No, I’m not going to do anything.” He put 
the book down, carefully turning the corner of the 
page. “Shall I tell you why? Because, my dear 
girl, there is no need for me to do anything. Dr. 
Abrahams is digging his own grave so fast that there’s 
no need for anybody to give him a hand. I am not 
against Jews, as you know—I have no views on the 
subject—and therefore I can say things without 
being accused of prejudice. Put a problem to a 
Jew, and the may find the right answer, but you 
may be certain that he will express it in the wrong 
way. A Jew may do the wrong thing in the wron 
way, or the right thing in the wrong way—he will 
never, by any conceivable chance, do the wrong 
thing or the. right thing in the right way. Dr. 
Abrahams is no exception. You can depend on 
him to make an ass of himself.” 


Although Ilse is frightened of the Westcotts 
from the beginning, she underestimates them. 
It is precisely the mistake that people like Ilse 
would make, and the author hits off her reason 
for making it in a sentence : 

The room put both Victor and Ilse in a good 
humour. Victor recognised the ugly and cumber- 
some furniture—it reminded him of the university, 

* the coltish parties, the little iced cakes, the tepid 
coffee. The room reassured Ilse, but for a different 
reason. It showed her that the Westcotts had no 
taste, and she concluded, quite wrongly, that they 
could therefore have little influence. 


mh 
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Lest readers should gather that Mr. Massing- 
ham has written some sort of glum tract on the 
virtues of toleration, or is recklessly solicitous for 
Dr. Abrahams, I will make one more quotation : 

“ The -great thing to remember when dealing 
with the poor, >” Victor had once said, “ 

— > them. One must be oneself. 

Be Never talk down to them 5. simply 

behave as one would to any other friend.” . 

Flag Saturday he held a little court for these 
poor: the “hands,” as he called them, 
vane themselves at the cottage, and were duly 


their . Victor ee dressed |. 
Rimself carefully f for the occasion. . He wore a 


neck; a eg trousers, fast 

by a leat belt with a silver clasp; heavy boots 
with hooks for the laces. - They were solid, un- 
pretentious clothes, suitable for thé country, but 
somehow they failed to make him look con 

'- For the shirt was too clean, and his flesh below the 
short sleeves prickled from the cold, while on his 
little finger, the diamond winked persistently. 
Victor’s approach to them was wholly superficial 

and sentimental ; spiritually he — a squint 
whenever he looked at the country poo: 

It will be seen that I have not Sutlined the plot 
of The Harp and the Oak. I have avoided doing 
so deliberately, because I don’t want to diminish 
the appetite of prospective readers for a book 
which is as serious as it is amusing, and as 
credible, alas, as it is dramatic. 

BRIAN HOWARD 


THE RED VICAR 


Conrad Noel: An Autobiography. Edited 
with a Foreword by SipNey Dark. With a 
Memoir of Childhood and Tributes by Other 
Hands. Dent. 16s. 


Conrad Noel had dictated large parts of an 
autobiography when he was blind, had suffered 
from diabetes for twenty years, and was shortly 
to die of cancer. This book, edited from the 
fragments with extraordinary skill and sympathy 
by Mr. Dark, is informal and almost slight ; but 
it is direct and intimate ; it is full of the life of 
a vigorous personality at peace, grown above the 
accidents which went to form it. It is a quiet 
record of a very truculent life; a light, witty 
record of an earnest one; a modest record of 
great courage and pride; an even self-revelation 
of a character full of contrasts. 

Noel was an extreme individualist who preached 
Socialism ; an antinomian who sought authority 
for all his peer in the Gospels ; a modernist who 
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LABOUR 


IN LONDON 


A STUDY IN 
’ MUNICIPAL 
ACHIEVEMENT 


by 


Brian Barker 


with a foreword by 
LORD LATHAM 


Theimpressive record of Labour’s 
march to the control of the 
L.C.C. and of its work at County 
Hall. A story of firmness of 
purpose, of planned progress, 
and solid achievement in con- 


trol of the greatest municipal 


authority in the world. Of 
special interest in view of the 
imminent L.C.C. elections. 

At all bookshops 7s. 6d. net 
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wh ome hs ope a Angas a Catholic 


in his church 


It is not derogatory (cf. Buddha, St. Francis, 
St. Ignatius Loyola) to suggest that Noel would 
not have got:away with all he did at Thaxted if 
he had been less well-born and well connected, 
or if Lady Warwick had not been the pe ; 
his bishop sometimes happened to be his cousin. 
He did not, indeed, forgo great worldly wealth 
or position (his father, Roden Noel, was a simple, 
modest poet and man of letters), but his whole 
style and setting and habits of action were 
aristocratic—assured, utterly careless of ‘“‘ respect- 
able’? prejudice and opinion, when necessary 
rather high-handed and peremptory, always 
. A man with just his same opinions, 
fat without his background might have made an 
awful mess. In fact, just before Noel was 
inducted to the living, a Socialist clergyman had 
held forth outside the Thaxted Guildhall and 
infuriated the people by his tactlessness., As he 
moved off under police protection he exclaimed : 
“If I have chastised you with whips, there is 
coming one among you to chastise you with 
scorpions.”” At the induction: angry crowds 
waited td stone the bishop. 
Noel did chastise ; the Cleansing of the Temple 
was hig type of Christian action ; he saw Jesus 
as a militant revolutionary heretic, and formed 
himself after that pattern. But he was never 
bitter and never merely negative: the services 





lergyman throws away the 
Silies aud ie cltcn will gins tte by 

pienaotiaary Mother, the Church of England, 
and to hope that even now perhaps men of Noel’s 
stature can here and there be found to swallow 
the Articles. On the purely political side, the 
fresh, knobbly individualism he kept 
through all his Socialist doctrine is like the sound 
of trumpets when a fog of secret, unimaginative 
inefficient Be eer J billows over what is 
colourful and grand and turns vivid spirits to 
melancholy. 


ie 
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THE CRAFT OF BOOK PRODUCTION 


Introduction to Typography. By 
Simon. Faber. 12s. 6d. net. 

The publisher who accepts a book to-day can 
give the author no idea of its possible publication- 
date, for shortage of labour and machines in the 
printing and binding trades imposes delays of 
anything up to a year. But at any rate he can 
Start designing it. As a rule the layman is 
ignorant of the miysteries of typography—of 

“ rightly disposing printing material in accordance 
with specific purpose ; of so arranging the letters, 
distributing the space and controlling the type 
as to aid to the maximum the reader’s compre- 
hension of the text” (to quote Mr. Stanley 
Morison’s definition). Yet to readers of dis- 
crimination the aesthetic appearance of a book 
is of great importance. So, first, from the wide 
range of well-designed type-faces made available 
to printers by the Monotype Corporation—to 
whom we all owe a debt of gratitude—one must 
be chosen, suited to the subject-matter. The 
size of the type in relation to the requisite number 
of pages and of lines on a page must be decided. 
Then title-page, chapter-headings, and headlines 
must be considered, and in some books illus- 
trations, glossary, and index; and, finally, the 
binding and jacket. If the book is poetry or a 
play, expert knowledge is required to ensure 
that the text is displayed to the best advantage. 
In recent years imereasing attention has been 
paid to “design in industry’’; and nowhere 
are craftsmen more necessary than in book 
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“Twenty years ago, in The Truth about Publishing, 
soon to appear in a new and revised edition, Mr. 
(mow Sir) Stanley Unwin wrote: ‘‘ The fitms 
which specialise in book printing may be divided 
roughly into three classes: (1) The creative 
printers ...; (2) the competent,. but usually 
uninspired; (3) the incompetent, but cheap. 
In the first category I should place such a firm 
as the Curwen_Press, whose standard of work is 
a shining example.’’. Mr. Oliver Simon has been 
associated with the Curwen Press for a quarter of 
a century, and there could be no better guide. 
In Introduction to Typography he discusses, with 
examples from actual books, every aspect of the 
subject, and shows how legibility combined with 
beauty can best be attained. He is, of course, 
an idealist. He talks of the improvements that 
can be made in the spelling, punctuation, etc., 
of the MS by an experienced press reader, 
“who should also be responsible for checking 
dates, titles, place-names, historical characters, 
etc.,”’ and quotes the author on a book on typo- 
graphy as saying that “‘ it is the duty of the printer 
to supplement the negligences of the writer.’’ 
Some years before the recent war the press 
reader of a well-known firm of London printers 
earned the grateful (if surprised) appreciation of 
both Mr. Winston Churchill and a professor of 
London University for his scholarly queries on 
MSS by these two eminent historians. But few 
printers to-day are able to offer such expert 
service. In fact, it is the publisher who is pri- 
marily responsible for his author’s MS, and every 
publisher of standing should—and in many 
cases obviously does not—employ editorial readers 
to check MSS and prepare them for the printer. 
Book-jackets are briefly referred to, and portions 
of several jackets are reproduced in colour, 
including a characteristic Gollancz red-black- 
and-yellow, jammed tight with letter-press. 
Mr. Gollancz was the pioneer in using the jacket 
asa poster or advertisement, and other publishers 
imitated him with varying degrees of success ; 
but the effectiveness of this “‘ noisy” style is 
diminished when it is used too often and on 
unsuitable books. In the section on binding— 
and the binding of Introduction to Typography 
is itself a model of good taste—Mr. Simon does 
not refer to any cover material other than cloth 
or paper; what prospects are there that some 
kind of plastic binding may be invented on which 
lettering could be directly printed ? 
Somewhat technical though this book may be; 
it should appeal to bibliophiles generally as well 
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@ It is a story with all the 
urgent passions of Latin hearts 
and minds—the passion of 
man for woman’s love, the 
passion for the unattainable in 
the solitariness of the mind, 
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later edition the surname of that fine artist, Joan 


Hassall should be spelt 3; and i 
** colophon ”’ is defined Aagrege LB as “‘an 
inscription at the end of a book often i i 
the _printer’s imprint and a note of details of 
production,”” Mr. Simon might mention that 
the term is also used in the book trade to denote 
the publisher’s house sign or device, usually 
found on a book’s title-page. 

GEORGE KAMM 


RUSSIAN DANCERS 


Soviet Ballet. By Iris Mortey. Collins, 15s. 


Remarkably little has been published so far 
about Russian ballet in its native environment. 
Miss Morley’s book is timely; and it contains 
some delightfyl descriptions and photographs of 
old ballets in new settings and of new ballets 
we hope to see. This and the portrait sketches 
of the ballerinas, as well as the useful though 
scanty information given of the organisation 
of the Bolshoy Theatre; will help to inform>us 
about Soviet ballet. But this book does not en- 
tirely fill the gap in our knowledge, nor is it 
without faults. ‘The author is aware of some of 
these, and qualifies her work as “a reporter’s 
book,” and some of the shortcomings must be 
mentioned here. 

The book omits the home of*ballet, Leningrad, 
neglects the distinct ballet of the Stanislavsky 
Theatre, and fails to stress the existence of a sub- 


sidiary Bolshoy Theatre—the parallel would be if — 


Covent Garden and Drury Lane were at the dis- 
posal of one and the same large company. The 
peculiarities of Soviet decor are not explained, nor 
is. there any appreciation of the work of the lead- 
ing artist, Williams. And the critic “ Golubov,” 
much quoted by Miss Morley, is not discoverable 
in print since he writes under the nom de plume 
of Potapov. There is a lack of clarity, too, in the 
author’s attempt to trace the evolution of ihe 
Soviet ballet since the 1920s; and I suspect that 
the critic Pisarev, who is quoted as a contem- 
porary, is really the r19th-century realist critic. 
The revision of the graveyard scene in Giselle 
(1944) is explained on the grounds of “anti- 
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mysticism,” an old controversy, whereas a more 
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t by a classical-realist 


solid classical repertoire. This may appear boring 
to some who remember Diaghilev’s fireworks, but 
the conditions which made them possible are no 
longer operative. 

Our English ballet cannot at present compete 
with the classical virtuosity of the large-scale 
Bolshoy Theatre; and its more typical productions 


like Hamlet and The Mystery at Gorbals would - 


savour of “distortion” to Russian taste. But the 
Soviet ballet is not at a standstill either, although 
the time taken for rehearsat makes it slow. It 
will probably not wish to reveal itself abroad until 
it has worked out an imposing post-war pro- 
gramme. In the meantime a first, though per- 
sonal, rapprochement is taking place, for Prok- 
horova (Plate XLVIII in the book) is dancing at 
Covent Garden in the new ballet season. 
GEORGE REAVEY 


The “Evening News” Saturday Reflections. 
Skeffington. 8s. 6d. 


For just on twelve years the Evening News has 
carried a miniature sermon every Saturday. These 
have all been written by one anonymous author, a 
layman we are-told. The feat is remarkable, for 
this homilist never falls into the muddle-headedness 
and sentimentality that usually make popular religious 
journalism so disgusting. He quotes from an extra- 
ordinary variety of authors, and his book can be 
recommended as a present for a devout relation. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


Srpeitius: Violin Concerto. Ginette Neveu with 
Philharmonic Orch., cond. Siisskirid (H.M.V. 
DB6244-7). 

Srpziius: Karelia Suite. B.B.C. Symphony Orch., 
cond. Beecham (H.M.V. DB6248). 

WALTON : Sinfonia Concertante. Phyllis Sellick with 
City of Birmingham Orch., cond. Weldon 
(H.M.V. €C3478-80). 


’ 
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Fatta: Nights in the Gardens of Spain. Clifford 
Curzon with National Symphony Orch., cond. 
Enrique Jorda (Decca 1158-60). 

Wester: Euryanthe Overture. National Symphony 
Orch., cond. Rankl (Decca K1154). 

: Chaconne in G minor. Phi 
String Orch., cond. Lambert (Col. DX1230). 
DELIUvs : 
- Orch., cond. Barbirolli (H.M.V. C3484). 


ALFVEN: Midsummer Watch. Stockholm Concert: 
Society Orch., cond. Nils Grevillius (H.M.V.<- 


C3482-3). 

Mozart: Overture: “Die Entfithrung aus dem 
Serail.” London Philharmonic Orch., cond. 
Beecham (H.M.V. DB6251). .. 

BRITTEN: Serenade. Peter Pears and Dennis Brain, 
with Boyd Neel String Orch., cond. Britten 
(Decca K1151-3). 

BRITTEN : Ceremony of Carols. The Morriston Boys’ 
Choir, with Marie Korchinska (Harp) (Decca 
K1I155~-7). 

ScHUBERT: Romanze from “‘ Rosamunde,” and Die 
Forelle. Elisabeth Schumann, acc. Gerald 
Moore (H.M.V. DA1852). 

Gounop: Quand tu Chantes, and Au Rossignol. 
Pierre Bernac, acc. Poulenc (H.M.V. DB6250). 

MENDELSSOHN: Hear, my Prayer. Derek Barsham, 
with High Wycombe Orpheus Male Voice 
Choir (Decca K1111). 

Fretp: Nocturnes in E minor and E major. Denis 
Matthews (Col. DX1228). 

Cuopin: Nocturne No. 4 in F, and Etudes No. 25 in 
F minor and No. 27 in A flat. Harriet Cohen 
(Col. DX1231). 

One notices with satisfaction that a continuous 
effort is at last being made to put the best modern 
British music on record. Apart from the works. listed 
above, there is news that Michael Tippett’s Second 
String Quartet may appear soon, and it is to be hoped 
that his recent Symphony may follow before long. But 
while all this is to the good, it would seem only fair 
that some other British composers, who have so far 
gone unrecorded, should receive attention. I am 
thinking especially of Gerald Finzi, whose gracious 
cantata, Dies Natalis, should record easily and have a 
wide appeal among people of cultivated musical taste ; 
and Lennox Berkeley, whose Divertimento has a 
melodious charm, a lightness and clarity of texture, 
which distinguish all the work of this highly individual 
composer. And while I am on the subject of desiderata 
I should like to claim the’ companies’ attention for a 
number of fine works the lack of which makes a nasty 
hole in the repertoire of recorded classics available in 
this country. Haydn’s Symphony No. 98 in B flat 
is a case in point ; this is the fourth of the “ London ” 
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ALLIED SUPREME 
COMMANDER 


By 


ALDEN HATCH 


This is an interesting, lively, 
authoritative and fully 
illustrated biography of 
GENERAL EISENHOWER. 
It describes his boyhood in 
Kansas, his courtship of 
Mamié Doud, intimate details 
of his family life and career ; 
concluding with his drive 
against Germany through the 
Great Battle of the Bulge and 
into the German homeland. 
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music, any recording company would earn the undying 
gratitude of all serious musicians if it risked the 
unpopular gesture of issuing the last four String 
Quartets of Bartok. I believe one or two of these 
have been recorded inthe States, but only No. 2 is 
available here at present. However widely individual 
opinions of Bartok’s music may vary, there can, I 
think, be no question of the paramount importance 
of these quartets, regarded as a corpus of thoughtful, 
inventive, and masterly composition. Single per- 
formances of course help, but what we really need 
is to have these works always on tap, for above all 
they require to be /earnt. 

The young Danish .Lieder-singer, Aksel Schiotz, 
lately visited this country and made some broadcasts, 
from which it was apparent that he has all the rare 
qualities needed to interpret this kind of music. It is 
surely desirable that some of his. records, issued on the 
Continent, should be put on sale here ; and I hope 
it is true that he has recorded ‘for us Schumann’s 
Dichterliepe; to which his style is ideally suited and 
of which no satisfactory: set is at present available ? 

After carefully comparing the new issue of the 
Sibelius Violin Concerto with the Heifetz set, I have 
come to the conclusion that the former is distinctly 





to speak very highly, since the musical interest of the 
Karelia interludes is of the slenderest. The brass 
build-up is very spectacular, of course, 


certante dispenses with the Cor Anglais, Bass Clarinet, 
Double Bassoon, and two Trumipets included in the 


the soloist to the orchestra, and vice versa. The work 
itself is a light-weight and will appeal especially to 
those who prefer the composer in his Fagade mood. 
It is witty and sparkling and briskly played, though 
the recording is not always as clear as it should be. 
The new and much needed issue of Nights in the 
Gardens of Spain must, I think, be regarded as Decca’s 
masterpiece. I know few recordings more luscious 
and sensuously beautiful, and at the same time more 
brilliant, than this. Both Clifford Curzon and the 
distinguished Spanish conductor, Enrique Jorda, must 
be congratulated, the one on the vividness and poetry 
of his performance, the other on the mastery with 
which he has brought out all the variety of colour in 
this wonderful score. Readers will scarcely need to 
be told that this piece belongs among the comparatively 
few perfect works produced by the Impressionist era 
in music; For sheer beauty of sound it bears com- 
parison with Ravel’s Daphnis and Chloe, and this set 
does it full justice. It would be a graceful act of 
homage to the ageing composer if Decca were to 
follow up this issue with a recording of Psyché, that 
curious and most moving piece for soprano and 
chamber ensemble, which is one of Falla’s last 
works. It is a tragedy that one of the most discreetly 
original composers of our day should have been 
silent for so long. Rumours reach us of a cantata on 


- 


745 
the subject of Atlantis, on which Falla has apparently 
been engaged for many years; but nothing is said 
about the probability of its completion. 

Karl Rankl secures an agreeably enthusiastic 
performance of the overture to Euryanthe, and the 
famous pianissimo passage, half way through, is 
beautifully sustained and true. But the upper strings 
are rather thin and shrill, and they compete un- 
successfully with the brass in passages which demand 
a richer tone from the whole orchestra. 

The Purcell is an arrangement of No. 6 of the “ Ten 
Sonatas in Four Parts.” This superb piece deserves 
to be at least as famous as the “ Golden” Sonata 
which belongs to the same set but which is inferior 
in emotional intensity. If doubts remain in anyone’s 
mind as to Purcell’s consummate musicianship, they 
will be dispelled. by this Chaconne. In rhythmical 
invention, in harmonic daring, in melodic ingenuity, 
it equals any work of the kind in existence. Mr. 
Lambert’s conducting displays his awareness of all 
the many subtleties of the piece. 

The old Beecham recording of the Delius interlude, 
though good enough in its day and still quite agreeable 
to listen to, could now be superseded, for the surface 
is poor and the recording seems unrealistic by the 
latest standards. But the new disc is a disappointment : 
both the climaxes (admittedly very difficult to repro- 
duce on the gramophone) are much too heavily 
recorded for even the most omnivorous of radiograms, 
and the orchestral tone throughout is unpleasantly 
raw. Those who possess the Beecham disc are 
advised to hold on to it for the present. 

Hugo Alfvén is a mildly romantic composer, his 
music not unlike Svendsen’s in general character. 
Midsummer Watch is a genre piece of considerable 
charm, dominated by Scandigavian dance rhythms 
(part of it is based on an actual folk tune). The 
freshness of this little tone poem, its clear and vivid 
orchestration, will recommend it to many people, 
especially perhaps to those who prefer music to be 
simple in construction. The recording is extremely 
good. 

The performance of the Seraglio overture is 
extremely neat and lively, the recording not par- 
ticularly refined. Dynamic contrasts as violent as 
this are very hard on the ear. 

Britten’s Serenade is an ideal set as regards the 
performance. The recording, though in many respects 
excellent, is rather lacking in “‘ atmosphere,” and the 
fortissimi have not all been allowed sufficient weight, 
particularly in the Elegy, where the Double Basses 
are not nearly ponderous enough to carry out the 
sinister intention of the passage, and in the fugal 
accompaniment to the Dirge. With regard to the 
Ceremony of Carols, I will not repeat here what I have 


























by 
PAUL WINTERTON 


Paul Winterton was Moscow corres- 
pondent of the News Chronicle from” 
1942 to 1945. His book deals frankly 
and factually with Russia’s attitude 
to Britain, the reasons for and the 
consequences of the Russian “news 
black-out’’, the grounds for Russian 
suspicion of the outside world,,and 
the nature and results of present 
Soviet foreign policy. 
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graceful, beautifully made, infinitely 
It is also notoriously difficult to sing; but 
M. Bernac executes the florid voice part with a fluent 
legato that is a joy to listen to. That Au Rossignol is 
an extremely dull song should not deter anyone from 
acquiring this disc. 

I shall leave the comparison of Derek Barsham and 
Ernest Lough to addicts of the male soprano, merely 
obseiving that in the later rendering the solo voice, 
which is sweet and pure at the beginning of “ Hear 
my Prayer,” becomes disappointingly feeble in 
“O for the Wings.” The choir has a fierce echo, 

“Le Midi” seems an unsuitable enough title for 
a nocturne, but the piece is in fact charmingly fresh 
and innocent. The E minor Nocturne amounts to 
rather more and is, besides, interestingly Chopinesque. 
Denis Matthews plays both in excellent style, and-the 
recording is very faithful. Incidentally, I wish 
recording companies would make it a rule to print 
on all piano (solo or concerto) records the make of 
instrument which is being used. Pianos differ so 
very widely in tone-quality that it is of real importance, 
in judging a pianist’s interpretation, to know what 
kind of instrument he chooses to play. 

I must leave discussion of Miss Harriet Cohen’s 
disc until next month, as it raises a number of points 
(chiefly of interpretation) for which I have no room 
here. EDWARD SACKVILLE WEST 


© 








Week-end ‘Costigan 


No. 839 
Set by Critic 


Early in the war (I told this story in the London 
Diary at the time on the authority of a well-known 
Chinese official), an air-raid warden knocked at the door 
of a house in a disreputable street and complained to 
the woman who opened it that there was “a chink 
showing in a window upstairs.” The woman said: 
“Oh no, Sir, it’s not, really. It’s a gentleman 
from the Japanese Embassy.” 

The usual prizes are offered for stories, to be told 
in not more than 100 words, which, like the above, are 
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RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 836 


Set by V. S. Pritchett 
A revival of belief in the Devil, or Pure Evil, 
is becoming evident in religious and moral con- 
troversy. The usual prizes are offered for a 
polemical limerick on the subject. 


Report by V. S. Pritchett 


A warm affection for the Devil is evident from the 
enormous entry to. this competition ; and failure to 


the antics of Mr: C. S. Lewis and the intuitions of 
M. de Rougemont have changed all that. And what 
about the being who moved “in predestinate grooves” ? 
Pure Evil is fun and Satan has come to roost in the home 
of lost causes. Long live the shiny cult, of the Sins 
of Society, though the opera-hat is now replaced by 
the mortar-board. One Irish entry took a line of its 
own. I print it together with an inevitably arbitrary 
selection from a mass of amusing stuff. I suggest 
prizes of 12s. each for M. Cassel, H. M., Little Billee, 
Wm. Bliss, J. S. Y., D. D., W. J. Strachan, D. W. 
Payn, J. B. Press, L. E. J. 


The Devil’s no longer a myth ! 

But has taken the surname of Smith, 
And become a good sort, 

A sahib, a sport, 

A chap we're all intimate with ! 


The Devil, who plays a deep part, 

Has tricked his way into your heart, 

By a simple insistence 

On his own non-existence— 

Which really is devilish smart ! 
LITTLE BILLEE 


There once was a Scot who said “Evil W — 
Is a relic of thoughts mediaeval. 
Those tales of Auld Nick 
And his power make me sick ; 
It’s jist being Guid that’s the deevil. H. M. 
- Said Nick: “ Mister Lewis and me 
Is the best pals that ever was, see ! 
We both has our loyalties, 
We both shares the royalties ; 
I’ve a very warm corner for he!” 


M. CASSEL 


Said an elderly Bishop named Greville, 
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And so let us discourse on the Devil.” D. D. (sver 
Said a parson, addressing his flock : ane Eee 
So-called Progress is in for a shock. Sens 3 
We've intuitive proofs cocteling | 
Of a Devil—with hoofs— J. 
Which will put back the clock before Locke ! Seteek a 


W. J. STRACHAN 


A modern young curate called Hyde 
Will be pleased if the Bishops decide 
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That to govern a see of Adult 
One must hold a degree o- -M. 
In Evil, both pure and applied. D. W. Payn re os 
Gk: 

Lord, since it is hard to explain, Higher Ga 
By reason, the problem of pain, applics. Sot 
Assist us to revel cacy wal 
In talk of the Devil by annual 
And spare us the use of the brain. Cie” acs 
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“ The conception,” an Archbishop said, 
** Of a personal Tempter is dead.” 
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But a meek little curate a vad 
Begged leave to demur: it Late of 
Was something he fought with in bed. } linge. = 
1S 5. of post * 
The possession by man of his free-will N — 
Presupposes both God and the Devil, Assistants | 
For the goodness of Good should. pos 
Cannot be understood, = oo | 
Unless there’s an opposite Evil: £600 pa. 
If no Pain were, how judge we of Pleasure ? two/more 1 
If no Work, where’s the solace of Leisure ? aes 
What’s White, if no Black, -B.C. in 
What’s Wealth, if no Lack ? Mates 
If no Loss, how our Gain could we measure ? ualifics. 2 
and ability 
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YOUR MIND 


AND 


HOW TO USE IT 


By W. J. Ennever in association with T. Sharper 
Knowlson. A complete course of self-instruction. be 
Deals with all essential mental needs. It offers a 
plan by world-famous experts for developing a trained 
mind at a fraction of the usual cost. 
ee EFYVICIENCY AND HOW TO OBTAIN IT 
By J. Louis Orton. 5/6 

This book tells how to acquire a photographic memory. 
Tn mastering its contents, doubt, indecision, and fear 
disappear. Inferiority complex is conquered by a 
confidence based upon the firm foundation of a well: 
trained mind. 
ENOW THY BODY 

By Medicus, M.A., B.Sc., ete. 5/ 
The most entertaining physiological work ever written. 
This book explains the working of every human organ. 
You will understand yourself the better for reading 
this popular work. 
PREPARING FOR MOTHERHOOD 
Training in Infancy and on ae 

By Evelyn Pantin, R.Sc.N 5/6 

Nothing is overlooked. Table diagrams and delight- 


ful photographs are features of this volume by an 
experienced maternity sister, which is to-day's best 
guide to motherhood and baby-care. 
BETTER SIGHT WITHOUT GLASSES 

(including test card). By H. Benjamin. 5/6 
The Author cured himself of rapidly approaching 
blindness and has embodied his successful methods in 
his book for the benefit of all sufferers. 
HOW TO OBTAIN HEALTHY HAIR 

By J. C. Thomson. 16 
Giving details of home treatment for Hair and Scalp 
disorder, including Baldness. Dandruff, Alopecia, 


Falling Hair, etc. ete 
MORE THAN BREAD 

By W. Welby ' 
A guide to the achievement of success and happiness. 
A bock which re aint us of fundamental truths— 
utterly essential to all who seek understanding and 

ace of miad 

Prices include postage. Obtainable through 

Booksellers or direci jroim 
THORSONS, Publishers, LTw., 

Dcpt. 169, 91, St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2 


Complete Catalogue on request. 





Eaclose stampa. 











Genius and Courage made these Books 
The Pioneers of Sex Reform 


by MARIE C, STOPES 


MARRIED LOVE 
24th edition 7/6 
LIFE OF DR. MARIE STORES 

by Aylmer Maude 8/6 

RADIANT MOTHERHOOD 
For potential parents 7/6 
SEX AND RELIGION 6a. 
OUR OSTRICHES. 3-act play. 
3rd edition. Profound, witty, entertaining 1/- 


WISE PARENTHOOD 


A practical handbook 6/- 
BIRTH CONTROL TO-DAY 
Special Clinic edition 3/- 


THE HUMAN BODY 
With coloured charts for young people 5/- 


TRUTH ABOUT VENEREAL 
DISEASE 
Clear and practical 2/6 


ENDURING PASSION— 
“A Continuation of Married Love” 7/6 
From all booksellers. Or by post (add 5d. post) 


MOTHER’S CLINIC, 


103 WHITFIELD ST., LONDON, W.1 








What’s tobedone 


with a streaming 


COLD? 


Get your cold better—quickly and 
safely—with Phensic! Take two 
tablets with a little water every few 
hours until all symptoms have gone. 
No matter how much a cold dis- 
heartens you, takes it out of you, 
Phensic will do you all the good 
in the world—for it is a recognised 
treatment for the most severe 
influenza colds. It is harmless, 
non-habit forming, suitable for 
yons = old. Ifyou have never 
trie ensic, 

well—NOW IS me bang ty 


THE TIME! 


1/4 & an incl, AR 
Phensic 
for relief ¢ protection | 
\ from Colds & Flu , 

























OBTAINABLE 
EVERYWHERE 1/9 


CHEMO-PLASTICS LTD ‘we 
FARNHAM SURREY. *) 





Al 























wi ae 






Poe a ee 
Grogoo- Candidates should possess «sult 
sane Candidates possess a } 

ring and = of an couablish- 
Soae. Meethel eat inaomenenil oeaht be 


a recommendation. Candidates should be 


. fi 4 men and women, 

itish only, for posts as Sub-Editors in 
Service at Caversham. i 

qualifics. an interest in international affairs 
ability to revise, rewrite and summarise 


casting House, » W.1 by " 
2nd, Mark envs. “ Monitoring Sub-Editors.” 











. es’ 
. Must be qualified ; 
doncaster, = A) 


master. 
. Full ics. from Bursar, to 
whom <ahould be sent as soon as possible. 
L= IN}Park School, Reading. tron- 
Ho will be required at School 
House in next. Salary £150 resident. 
Degtceten should be made to Bursar, 
fr whom further parti may be ob- 
tained, before March sth. 
"[ FACHER, Frocbel or similar, group 5-7’s 
wanted now or May. poe gg : 
boarding Sew School, Wolfelee, 


. Hawick, Sco ’ 
WANTED: Teacher, Froebel/similar, for 


either group 5-7’s or group 8—11’s, and 
student, it, to assist in Nursery/Kinder- 
» valuable i 


School. Nr. Hawick, Scotland. 

K DERGARTEN teacher wanted. Modern 
training and love of — children 

éssential. Apply, Mrs. E. Paul, St. Mary’s 

‘Town and try » 38 Eton Avenue, 

N.W.3. Pri. 4306. 


“Posnding ‘school Beverley 





NED i : 

a Lag duties, ¥ 

L.P.E., r1o St, Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. 
Gociery a. . —— for 
a responsible secretarial post on Society’s 
staff : first-class typing and shorthand essential : 
cafididates should also have good educ. back- 
and some — of contemporary 
are: starting » £250-£300 oA.» 
to exp. and qualifics. Applics. 
Secretary, Society of Authors, 84 Drayton 

» S.W.10 (Tel, Fremantle 6642.) 
wn London Publishers i 


= home during holidays. Daily maid kept. 


A352 
MotHer’s Help needed, two well-behaved 
school children, 6 and 7, without mother. 
Pref. take compicte —- cosy house, mid- 
Somerset townlet, good demestic help. Refs. 
age ae Interview father locally/London. 


C* DISH Secretarial Service, 13 Princes 
St., Cavendish Sq., W.1. All staff 
suppli wanted. Also copying of pro- 
fessional, literary, foreign and business papers. 
Duplicating. High standard. MAYfair 2772. 
Appointments Wanted _ 
-Sc. (Econ.) woman, 24, experienced in 
industrial relations and admin., seeks full/ 
time political or social research, or similar 
teresting work. Box A4750. 

R on call-up to dispose of Pre- 
para’ School, headmaster (Classics 
Oxford and Mod. Philosophy, London), desires 
appointment teaching, lecturing, interviewing, 


early 1946. Startin, 
pay, etc., as Sgt. A.E.C. in India. Box A3537. 
APABLE ex-W.R.N.S. (23) seeks position— 
receptionist doctor, dentist, hotel. Lead- 
better, 57 Morton Way, wily 9 
OUNG man, 26, ex- F. Officer,” at 
present Tech. journalist, int. culture, 
L.-W. Politics, desites post, London, pref. 
journalistic. Anything consid. Box A3544. 
GECRETARY (expert shorthand-typist) seeks 
post with dem. organisation/person. Re- 
lief, welfare, literary, commercial 
objection to temp. work. Box A3545. 
ERVICEWOMAN, wishes resid. secretarial 
post. Grad., willing help housework, 
cooking. Not afraid hard work. Box A3s552. 
KEEN young Socialist, excellent education, 
administrative and business experience, 
would secretarise 1 or 2 .P.s. Salary 
secondary consideration. BM/FST, W.C.x1. 
PERSONAL secretary, IO years exp., seeks 
London post. Editorial, art/literary 
work pref. Please state hours. Box A3487. 
OUNG artist seeks position in Store Decora- 
tion and display. Exp. Box A3508. 


exp. No 


147 


ageiat ments—continued 
FFICER’S wife would like job driving 
car for business person. 9.30-6 p.m. 
Week-ends preferabl exempt, Box A4534. 
ST wanted as Matron in hostel ochnee: by 
Jewish woman, 45, trained; long and 
thorough exp. in similar posts. Best testi- 
monials and refs. Box A3523. 
OUNG woman interested children—C.C.R. 
cert., experienced social worker and 
caterer, seeks interesting post. Box A3521. 
WIDE experience all branches Social Services 
_ plus high business executive experience in 
publicity, print, publishing, offered by man, 38, 
seeking suitable post as Secretary within Social 
or Welfare Services. C. of E. Highest refs. 
Box AS4s2- 
X-ARMY Capt., 33, urgently requires post 
M.A. (Hons.), Eng. Lit. (Cantab), 4 yrs.’ 
pre-war exp. journalist, public-relations officer, 
editor foreign affairs periodical. Swedish, 
an, French, 3 yrs.’ exp. India. Know- 
ledge Politics, Lab. Movement, internat: 
relations. Box A3447. 
OUNG man ex-R.A.F. Warden of Com- 
_ munity Centre before war, reqs. opening in 
social service/welfare work. Box A3429. 
Typing and Literary 
duplctg., promptly, efficiently 
: est Cent. Secretarial Servs., 
Gloucester Mans., Cambridge Circus, W.C.2. 
"TYPIST; own machine, moderate terms, free 
now for articles, novels, etc. Write 
BM/PCo9s548, London, W.C.1. 





ING, 
executed. 








Accommodation Vacant and Wanted 

At Notting Hill. MLuxur. service rooms. 
—_ Moderate. 40 Pembridge Villas, 
I. 


Wir ne 0667. 
PHILOs PHIC persons int. books, study 
and/or animals, horses, garden, offered 
unserviced pleasant attic and other accom. 
isolated unluxurious country house, mod. con., 
own bath, Som.-Dorset border. Box A3539. 
RAMSGATE : g-rmd, house, bathroom, etc., 
nr. sea. Vacant possession, £1,250. 
Write 16 Highland Rd., Southsea, Hants. 
Oo 6 months/year if desired, beautiful 
modernised cottage to let furn. Immediate 
possession. 5 rooms, bathroom, arden, 
garage. Electric light, heat, cooking, ‘phone. 
——. walk from village and bus-routes to 
ye and Hastings: Rent 3 gms. p.w. Apply 
Woodgate House, Beckley, Rye, Sussex. ; 
XCHANGE house, 4 bedrooms, 3 sitting 
rooms, built ’35, Abingdon, nr. Oxford, 
for ground floor flat or bungalow, 3 bedrooms, 
London or near. Box A3546. 
NFURN. flat wanted London, pref. 
Kensington, for cple., sm]. boy. Box A2555. 
ILL anyone loan/rent reasonably furn. 
flat London, to officer and wife returning 
abroad, careful tenants. Box A3485 
D°GToR and wife urg. require small s/c. 
flat Wembley Pk. or near, pref. un- 
furnished. Box A3486. 
ILT. P. A. Gitkins and wife seek small 
unfurnished flat, N.W. London or near 


Northern Tube. Can any friends help? Write 
Officers’ Mess, R.A.F. Hendon, N.W.9. 
ENTLEMAN requires small flat or 


furnished room with board, within easy 
reach of Bank Stn. Away mid-day and Tost 
week-ends. Box’ A3490. 
\ ANTED to rent/purchase, unfurn. cottage 

or small house, Home counties. Would 
consider part of larger house. Box A3542. 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS, 3s. per 
line (average 6 words). Box numbers, Is. extra. 
Prepayment essential. Press ‘Tuesday. Insertion 
delayed many weeks. State latest date acceptable. 
ro Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. Hol. 3216, 




















GENERAL CARPENTER 
101 QUEEN VICTORIA ST, LONDON, E.C4 


London University 


MATRICULATION 


Inter. & Degree Exams. 


Uce.. founded 1887, has successfully pre- 

pared many thousands of students for 
the above. The College is an Educational 
Trust, not conducted primarily as a profit- 
making concern. Highly qualified resident 
tutors. Low fees; instalments. Free 
re-preparation in the event of failuge. 


@ PROSPECTUS post free from Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
70, Burlington House, Cambridge 
se acre enna mn = = 


WHERE ARE THE WRITERS OF TOMORROW ? 








Develop your latent talent in your s 
time with the LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM—the only school under the 
of leading news proprietors. 
FEES. § courses in 
Short Stories, Article Writing, 


y Plays, Eng. Literature. Personal 


tuition corres lence. No time limit. 
Write Prospectus Office, L.S.J., 57 Gordon 


. London. W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 






by these fear- 
less life-boat- 
men during 
the years of 
war. Help 
them to carry 
on their 
splendid 
work, by 
sending a contribution, however small. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, BOREHAM WOOD, HERTS. 


The Earl of Harrowby, Hon. Treasurer 
Lt.-Col. C. R. Satterthwaite, O.B.E., Secretary 











RICON 
RHEUMATISM 


Ul "A, ’ 
GOUT AND All RHEUMATIC /Lis 
DOCTORS USE /T 





—QBTAINAGLE FROM ALL CHEMISTS _ 











IMPLE Addition: Add VALSANA, 
the stimulating Bitters to Gin, and 
you get a perfect Pink Gin. 














DUTTON DOUBLE-SPEED LONG- 
HAND is a new fast-writing invention 
which can be breught into practical use 
from the first lesson because the abbre- 
viated word-forms consist of ordinary 
Roman letters, not shorthand signs. 


DUTTON DOUBLE-SPEED LONG- 
HAND will prove invaluable to pro- 
fessional men and women, research 
workers, students, secretaries, clerks 


and typists who have not learned short- 


hand, and, indeed, all “‘ New Statesman ” 
readers who need to be able to ‘take 
quick longhand notes at almost shorthand 
speed. The Dean of Canterbury wrote 
a complete letter in Speedwords to the 
inventor within a week beginnin 
the study. 


DUTTON DOUBLE-SPEED LONG- 
HAND is based on roots which are 
current in other languages as well as 
English, and will eventually 

foreign communications because 
nations will write the same Speedword 
letter-combinations. 

Send 3d. stamps for test lesson and full 
details to Dutton Double-Speed Long- 
hand (Dept. N.S. 45), 92/3 Gt. Russell 
Street, London, W.C.1. 


Tost First Lesson 








